A Self-Examination 
Question 


RESENT conditions of social 
unrest exist because of what 

our public schools taught a gen- 
PUBLISHED eration ago, or in spite of it. 
NOVEMBER American public education must 
FEBRUARY take a new inventory of what it 
is offering now to the welfare of 


APRIL 
our country fifty pears hence. 


JUNE 
by the Phi Delta Kappa What am I doing, what is the 


At the office of the educational group with which I 
am team-working doing, the re- 
Morgan Park sults of which will be looked upon 
by capable judges a half century 
hence as a positive contribution, 
TAN however small, to American pub- 


lic education? 
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DIRECTORY OF DISTRICT DEPUTIES AND CHAPTER OFFICERS 


Key—1, President; 2, Vice-President; 3, Re- 
—* retary; 4, Corresponding Secre- 

ry; Treasurer; 6, Faculty Sponsor; 7, 
Councilor: x, temporarily vacant; xx, not re- 
ported; xxx, not represented. 

Where the addresses of all the officers of a 
chapter are not the same, only the address of 
the President, Treasurer, Corresponding Sec- 
retary and Councilor are given. 


Northeast District—Charles F. Bauder, Dis- 
trict Deputy, 1718 N. 28th St., Philadelphia, > 

Beta (Columbia), New York City—1l, J. 
Twente, Box 113, College; G. 
Gamble: 3, Frank Koos; 4 Rugg. 
Lawrence St., Yonkers, ur 
aa. Ww. St.; 6, award Evenden; 

Theta (Carnell), Ithaca, N. Y.—1, Thomas L. 
Bayne, Jr., 516 Ave.; 2, 
S. Powell; 3, R. L. Ha Paul R. Young, 
care of Rural Educational Department, er 
lege of ye 5, Harold M. Lufki 
St.; Karl M. Dallenbach; 7, 

oun 

Iota Ciervaré). Cambridge, J Mass.—1 
ward J. Colgan, 204 Craigie Hall; 2, E. Ee 
Mosher, 59 Walker St.; 3, Godfrey Dewey: 
4, A. @’Arcy Chapman, 34 Conant Hall; 5, 
H. L. Gerry, 31 Ivy Road, Malden, Mass.; 6, 
Dean Henry W. Holmes; 7, E. R. Mosher. 

Xi (Pittsburgh), Pittsburgh, Pa.—1, Charles 
E. Dickey, Room 324, Gers House; 2, Ralph 
Radcliffe; 3, John J. Coll; 4 + as eE. Jones, 
319 Alumni Hall; 5, David C. wes 316 
Franklin St., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 6, S. B. David; 
7, David C. Ellin 

Rho (New Yor —— 

Tau (Pennsylvania) Philadelphia, Pa.—1, 
E. D. Grizzele, 3610 Walnut St.; 2, Armin 
Saeger; 3 and 4, John H. Tyson, Upper Darby, 
Pa.; 5, Clarence H. Carback, 4613 Morris St.; 
6, John H. Minnick; 7, Charles F. Bauder, 
1718 N. 28th St. 

Alpha-Beta (Virginia), University, Va.—1, 
Frank W. Davies, School of 
versity of Virginia; 2, B. G. Childs; 
Bennett; 4, Francis O. Mason, School S baw. 
cation, University of Virginia; 5, Wayland J. 
Hayes, School of Feucation University of 
Virginia: 6, Dean John Manahan; 7, 

ds. 


North Central District—Clayton R. Wise, 
uty. Empire Junior High School, 

evelan 

la V. Cook, 600 E. 2nd St.; 2, 0. E. Po 
Herbert Engle; 4, R. O. Virts, 725 EB. 2nd Ise’: 

Schaupp, ts} EB. 4th St.; 6 pr. H. G 
nila 7, Frank B. Lindsay, Box 223 
Zeta (Chicago), H. W. 
Nutt,. School of Education, University of 
Chicago; 2, E. E. W ellemeyer; 3 and 4, W. H. 
Andrews, 6049 Ellis Ave.; 5, Karl Hesley, 
Room 23, North Hall, University of Chicago; 
6, Dr. W. S. Gray; 7, G. M. Hoyt, 5763 Dor- 
chester Ave. 

Pi (Illinois), Iil.—1, C. W. Odell, 
120 University Hall; 2, I. O. Foster: 3, xx: 4, 
F. Pearson, 407 E. Daniel 8t., Cham mpaign: 

5, Lewis W. Williams, hool; 

r. te E. Belting; 7, C. 

Sigm Columbus, W. H. 
Ave.; 2, James Newell; 3, 
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Lester L. Jacson; 4, ; on Bureau of 
Educational Research; 5, E. Erffmeyer, 


College of Education; 6, Dr. o. J. Ashbaugh; 

, W. H. Charch. 

"Upsilon (Northwestern), Evanston, I1l.—1, 
Frank G. Lankard, 813 Foster, Nelson 
L. Bossing; 3, H. Carter 1 L. Pal- 
mer, 1008 Ayars Pl.: 5, Fre Poiabie, 1420 
Farwell Ave., Chicago; 6, Dr. Eimer E. Jones; 
7. Frank G. Lankard. 

Omega (Michigan), Ann Arbor, 
Clair K. 508 FE. 


Marvin: W. Wickett; * Cc. Anderson, 
1027 University St.; 6. 

Welle St.; & 7, Clair K. 

Searles. 


Alumnus Zeta (Detroit), Detroit, Mich.—1, 
Arthur B. Moehiman, 1354 Broadway; 2, Homer 
W. Anderson: 3 and 4, Robert M. Magee, 3037 
E. Grand Bivd.; 5, Earl G. Blackstone, 1354 
Broadway; 7, Xxx. 


Northwestern District—S. R. Powers, 627 
Beacon St., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Epsilon (Iowa), Iowa City, Ia.—1, E. E. 
Lin dsay, 219 L. A. Building: 2, William BE. 
Beck M. C. Del Manzo W.'L Lloyd Peter- 
son, bib L. A. Building; e Don C. Rogers, 


219 L. ~ —— 6, F. C. Ensign; 7, E. E. 


Eta nnesota), Minneapoli Mi 
Homer J. Smith, 1049 18th Ave, 2. erick 
Selke; 3, D. werd Percival Ww. 
Hutson, 3421 4th Ave., S.; 5, Clifford Reichard, 
4541 York Ave. S.; 6, M. F. Haggerty; 7, 
ke), Lin 1 b. 

micron ebraska nco ‘eb.—1, B. 
Hendricks, 1427 N. Ree Bailey 

Fordyce; 7, E. W. Lantz. 

Phi (Wisconsin), Madison, Wis.—1, Jean F 
ne 17 Langdon St.; 2, nald Peters; 

ohn rory, 7 on 3 

L. Uhl; 7, John R. McCrory. 

Southern District—H. H. Mecker, District 
Deputy, 4946 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

Gamma (Missouri), Columbi 2. Ju- 
ler, 415 S. 6th St.; 5, ~ 605 

5th St.; 6, Corseault; 7, W. 
Saupe, 501 S. 6th St. 

(Kansas) Kans.—1, Ev- 
1326 Vermont St.; 2, Wade C. 
ere 3 and 5, Fay W. Clower, 709 Vermont 

4, George G. he 1541 Kentucky St.; 
6. P. F. Everett Gunn. 


Mu (Texas), Aus ex.—Inactive; corre- 
spond with B. F. tig) Tex University of 


exas. 

Psi (Peabody Nashville, Tenn.—1, Herbert 
ReBarker, Wes ey R. H. Sou therland: 
3. Harve Ales George Pea- 
body College for Seechers, Nollie Taff, 
George Peabody College A, “Teachers: 6, s 
Cc. Garrison; 7, James E. Hillman, Appalach- 
ian Training School, Boone, N. C. 

Alpha: (Oklahoma), Norman, Okla.— 
—1, William 1020 Monnet; 2, Ralph 
H. Records; 3, Edwin C. McRe nolds; 4, Pi 
N. Campbell, '316 Univeratey lvd.; 
Meador, 412 W. Symmes; 6, Dr. w. w. estar 
7. William L. Roach. 

Alumnus Beta (St. Louis), St. Louis, Mo.— 
1, H. H. Ryan, 5351 Enright Ave.; 2, xx 
L. Wiley: 4 F. L. Wiley, Board ‘of Educa: 

on; 6, xx; 

Alumnus. (Kansas), Lawrence, Kan. 
—1l1, Rice E. Brown, Empo a, Kansas; 2, O. 
W. Patterson; 3, 4 and 5, P. F. O'Brien, 
School of Education, University of Kansas; 
7, 

Western District—John K. Norton, District 
Deputy, "National Educational Association, 
Washington, D. 

Delta (Stanford), Stanford University, Calif. 
—1l1, Giles M. Ruch, Box 1251; 2, Raymond R. 
Hutchings; 3, J. Griffin; 4, 
bert Po enoe, Box 807; 5, Vernon M. Cad 
as 1078; 6, Ellwood P. Cubberley; Herbert 

openoe. 

Morgan, 10) Berkeley, Calif. —1, 
a organ, 1010 Pacific Ave., Ala- 
meda, if.; 2, Thurston P. Knud son: 3, 
Horace a Blair; 4, Frank W. Hubbard, 2329 
McGee St.; 5, Ejnar C. Peterson, 2709 Chan- 
ning Way; 6, xxx; 7, E. 


. Read Bain; 3, Eleva A. Enlund; 4, Peter L. 
Spencer, 240 12th St.; 6, Arthur C. sy 
A. E. House; 6, Chester A. Gregory; 7, H. A. 

Leader, 306 8th Ave., W. 
on), Seattle, Wash.—1, Den- . 
C. A., University of Wash- 


nin 

ington; 2, esley G. Young, 4012 

12th Ave., N. A. Hubbard, Col ege of 

ro 


Alpha-Gamma (State College of Washing- 
ton), Pullman, —1, George W. Wallace, 
1002 Thatuna St.; 2, Warren Avery; 3, Leslie 
L. Ternahan; 4, S. S. Mayo, Box 606, College 
Station; 5, S. F. Shinkle; 6, Dean A. A. 
Cleveland; 7, xxx. 

Alumnus Alpha (San Francisco)—1, Harold 
H. Cozens, 3071 Bateley St., Berkeley, Calif.; 
2, xx; 3, Gerry Rector; 4, Norman Fenton, 
Menlo Park; 5, Wm. G. Padon, 1716 Santa 
Clara Ave., "Alameda, Calif.; 7, xxx. 

Alumnus Delta (Fresno)—1. L. P. Linn, 
3644 Platt Ave.; 2, 3, 4 and 5, Walter C. 
Schlein, 3536 Platt’ Ave.; 7, xxx. 

Alumnus Epsilon (Los Angeles)—1, Karl 
M. Cowdery, Whittier State fehgol Whittier 
Calif.; 2, xxx; 3, 4 and 5, John D. Cooke, 70 
W. 50th St., Los Angeles, Cal.; e: xx; 7, xxx. 


Please advise the National Secretary of any inaccuracies. 
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Communications from National Officers 


Three Progressive Steps 


The last National Council gave serious 
consideration to the question, “In What 
Constructive Activities Can Phi Delta 
Kappa Engage to Best Advantage During 
the Next Two Years?” Numerous recom- 
mendations were submitted by members 
of the Executive Committee as recorded 
in the February Number of THE PHI 
DELTA Kappan. A committee of the 
Council considered all recommendations 
very carefully and reached the conclu- 
sion that many of them are not practic- 
able at the present time on account of 
inadequate funds to organize and carry 
them forward successfully. Three plans 
were adopted, however, which promise to 
be very productive. 

The first plan provides for the enlarge- 
ment of THE Pur Kappan during 
the coming fiscal year. Provision was 
made for one hundred additional pages 
which are to be used for special features 
to be added to the magazine from time to 
time. For example, it is planned to in- 
clude in the June, 1922, number, a series 
of articles on Educational Service simi- 
lar to the articles on Leadership which 
appeared in THe Pui Kappan last 
year. In November, 1922, there will be a 
series of articles on Research in Educa- 
tion in which opportunities for scientific 
work in all types of educational activities 
will be discussed. In February, 1923, it 
is planned to issue a Memorial Number 
in honor of members of Phi Delta Kappa 
who engaged in the World War. In April, 
1923, there will be a report on a co-op- 
erative investigation entitled, ‘“Oppor- 
tunities for Professional Careers in 
Education.” In June, 1923, a detailed his- 
tory of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 
will be published. In November, 1923, 


there will be reports of Standing Com- 
mittees in order that the Fraternity as a 
whole may be informed in regard to the 
problems and recommendations which 
the next Council will consider. 

When these special numbers were first 
proposed, it was suggested that they be 
printed as special bulletins and that an 
extra fee be charged. After considering 
the matter carefully, it was concluded to 
publish these contributions in THe Pui 
DELTA Kappan in order that every mem- 
ber of the Fraternity may receive them 
without extra trouble or expense. Fur- 
thermore, the Council recommended that 
an Advisory Board be appointed to co- 
operate with the Executive Committee in 
the publication of THe Poi Detta Kappan. 
As soon as this recommendation has been 
approved by the local chapters, the mem- 
bers of the Board will be appointed. It 
is hoped that through their co-operation 
THe Detta Kappan may serve field 
members in a much more effective way 
than has been possible in the past. 

The second constructive plan which 
was adopted by the Council provides for 
an investigation by the Fraternity as a 
whole of opportunities for professional 
careers in Education. The study which 
was made during the current year of the 
reasons why a larger number of capable 
young men do not enter Education has 
created sufficient attention to justify a 
more thorough study of related problems. 
It is planned, therefore, to ask each 
member of the Fraternity to make a list 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the particular type of position which he 
holds, such as high school principal, 
superintendent, or college instructor in 
Education, and to describe in some detail 
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the opportunities for stimulating profes- 
sional careers in his particular field of 
activity. These reports will be summar- 
ized and articles prepared which can 
used by high school] principals in direct- 
ing attention of high school students to 
professional careers in Education. When 
these blanks are received by field mem- 
bers, it is hoped that they will receive 
serious consideration. Unless every 
member of the Fraternity co-operates, it 
will be impossible to make this investiga- 
tion of the largest possible value. 

The third plan relates to the organiza- 
tion of groups of field members for -the 
purpose of discussions and co-operative 
investigations. The Constitution  pro- 
vides for the organization of alumni chap- 
ters wherever there are several field 
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members in close proximity to each other. 
It is very important that groups of field 
members who are conveniently located 
should organize and hold regular meet- 
ings. The Detroit Chapter is the most 
recent alumni chapter which has been 
organized. It promises to be of very 
great service to its members and to the 
profession. A second type of organiza- 
tion which can be formed is a state re- 
search association, such as the Virginia 
Research Association of Phi Delta Kappa. 
It is hoped that during the next two 
years field members will find opportunity 
to organize many alumni chapters and 
research associations which will form 
centers for scientific discussions and in- 
vestigations. WILLIAM S. GRAY, 
National President. 


The Score Card 


As chairman of the Committee on the 
Score Card, I am asking that the differ- 
ent chapters make use of the tentative 
card here given in the choice of candi- 
dates for membership. It will mean 
much to the Committee if the card may 
receive a thorough trial. The Commit- 


tee will appreciate it much if each chap- 
ter through its vice-president, as chair- 


man of the Membership Committee, will 
report to the Committee its general im- 
pressions of the value of the card. Sug- 
gestions for additions or eliminations will 
be appreciated. A response from all the 
chapters will mean that the Committee 
will have an excellent basis from which 
to proceed in its final study. 


The Ten Points 


Scholastic Ability. 
Virility. 

Ability to Co-operate. 
Promise of Growth. 
Intelligence Quotient. 
Earnestness. 
Discretion. 
Enthusiasm. 

Personal Adaptability. 
Dispatch. 


As used above, the intelligence quotient 
may be determined by any of the several 


well known tests. The Army Alpha is 
suggested as very suitable. By earnest- © 
ness is meant conviction of purpose, hon- 
esty, and sincerity. Discretion is under- 
stood to mean judgment, tact, good com- 
mon sense. Personal adaptability should 
be interpreted as meaning conversational 
ability, geniality of bearing, courtesy, 
ability to adapt one’s self to environment. 
Dispatch in this connection means abil- 
ity to put things through effectively and 
with no undue loss of time or energy. 
Virility may be defined as_ red-blood- 
edness. It is suggested that the candi- 
date be graded on each one of these 
terms. Perhaps a scale A, B, C, D, E 
would be best in this connection— A 
meaning excellent; B, good; C, average; 
D, poor; E, failure. The straight line 
method of grade is suggested. Thus it 
would be possible to indicate any quan- 
tity of A, B, C, or D. If a summarizing 
grade is desired, a graph drawn so as to 
connect the various points could be made. 
However, it is the judgment of the Com- 
mittee that a summarizing grade is un- 
necessary. Rather, it seems best that a 
low grade in three or more points should 
call attention of the chapter to the fact 
that the candidate is questionable timber. 
LEWIS W. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
National Vice-President. 


Alpha-Gamma Chapter Installation 


Even a slight contact with the situation 
at Washington State College convinces 
one of the importance and prestige there 
of work in education. In the first place, 
the state law definitely imposes upon the 
institution as one of its major functions 
the duty of “professional training of high 
school teachers, school supervisors and 
school superintendents.” This is being 


met by a well organized and strong de- 
partment of education which has, in turn, 
enlisted a splendid group of fine, promis- 
ing young men. 

In the second place, the president of 
the institution, Dr. E. O. Holland, is a 
man whose traditions are all strongly 
educational in the professional sense, 
whose experience has been in the field 
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of public school administration, and who 
has been a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
for many years. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Fra- 
ternity has found an exceedingly favor- 
able environment in the State College 
of Washington and that the promise is 
great for the development of a strong, 
dynamic chapter. President Holland’s 
keen interest in the group is only one of 
the pleasing auspices under which the 
Chapter starts its career. The fact that 
this is not a new group gathered together 
for the purpose of initiation is also good. 
For the Alpha Gamma Chapter has had a 
predecessor in the Alpha Beta Club, the 
petitioning group, for five years. The 
members have thus been in close contact 
with each other, have a body of alumni 
throughout the region and are a function- 
ing organization. There are, therefore, 
many things that will not now have to 
be done. 

The “flu” epidemic sadly decimated the 
ranks of the group at the last moment, 


“Next time rent the Coliseum’ was 
the advice we received from one Phi 
Delta Kappan at the N. E. A. luncheon, 
and when we observed that the large 
Victorian room of the Palmer House 
lacked more than a hundred of holding 
our crowd, we concluded that, figura- 
tively at least, the advice was sound. 

The college yells and songs that were 
such a prominent part of the Atlantic 
City meeting were lacking, due to the 
unexpected division of the crowd caused 
by the limited capacity of the dining 
room. But enthusiasm was there in 
abundance. Roll call by chapters showed 
Beta (Columbia) and Zeta (Chicago) 
ranking highest in the number present — 
too many to count. Every chapter was 
represented, although two chapters came 
within one each of failing to answer to 
roll call. 

President Lotus D. Coffman of the 
University of Minnesota — one of the first 
Phi Delta Kappa members — was toast- 
master and kept everything moving. In- 
spiring addresses were delivered by 
Superintendent Zenos E. Scott (Zeta) of 
Louisville, and by Principal Merle C. 
Prunty (Zeta) of Tulsa; also by National 
President William S. Gray, who presented 
the plans of the Executive Committee for 
co-operative studies to be engaged in by 
the chapters and the members in the 
field, the results of which studies are to 
be published in THe Kappan. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM NATIONAL OFFICERS 


The N. E. A. Luncheon 


and the actual initiates on the afternoon 
of February 18th were only eighteen in 
number instead of thirty as had been ex- 
pected. The remainder will, however, be 
initiated soon so as to be able to par- 
ticipate in most of the chapter activities 
before the close of the semester. 

The National Historian was deeply im- 
pressed by the youth, the promise, the 
vigor and the genuine enthusiasm of the 
fine group initiated. He knows that con- 
ditions at Washington State College will 
continue to provide more of such mate- 
rial. Believing this, and seeing the eager 
response to the Phil Delta Kappa message 
which he brought in person and with the 
ritual, he congratulates the Fraternity 
most heartily on its Alpha Gamma 
Chapter. 

He also wishes to record his sincere ap. 
preciation :of the courtesy of his recep- 
tion by all of the group, and especially 
by President Holland. 

J. DAVID HOUSER, 
National Historian. 


What was the most impressive thing 
about that luncheon? The addresses 
were well prepared and interestingly de- 
livered — besides, each speaker knew 
when to stop. But there was something 
about the meeting that was bigger and 
better even than the addresses, bigger 
than the record-breaking crowd, bigger 
and better than the high-class luncheon 
that the famous Palmer House chef had 
prepared — that was the spirit of good- 
fellowship. 


It was more like an enthusiastic meet- 
ing of one giant chapter than of three 
hundred and twenty-five members from 
thirty-one chapters. Not one who at- 
tended that gathering will stay away 
from the next one, not if he can help it. 


Thanks of the Executive Committee 
are due to Brother Charles L. Woodfield 
(Zeta) and Brother William F. Giesel 
(Kappa), directors of the arrangements. 
and to the hustling activitives of the 
joint chapter committee composed of 
Brothers W. E. Greer, H. L. Haun, J. M. 
McCallister, J. R. Rowe, James Vaughn, 
and C. A. Wagner of Zeta, and Paul M. 
Cook, J. S. Ewing, F. D. Frisbie, F. G. 
Lankard, Paul Palmer, L. V. Taylor and 
G. M. Watkins of Upsilon. 


ABEL J. McALLISTER, 
National Secretary. 


Recruiting Capable Men for the Teaching 
Profession 
An Analytical Cooperative Study 


By Naticnal President William S. Gray, assisted by District Deputy Ralph E. Carter, 
District Deputy Leonard V. Koos, and Guy M. Hoyt, Graduate Student, 
College of Education, University of Chicago 


URING the Spring of 1921 the Executive Committee of Phi Delta Kappa 

secured recommendations from district deputies and local chapters con- 

cerning problems which could be investigated by the Fraternity as a 
whole. The problem which was most frequently and vigorously recommended 
was entitled: ‘*Recruiting Men for the Teaching Profession.’’ 

As a first step in the investigation it seemed advisable to secure the co- 
operation of members of the Fraternity in a careful analysis of the problem. 
Three questions were prepared for the purpose and were sent to approxi- 
mately seventeen hundred representative members. A list of the questions 
follows: 

1. What in your judgment are the most important reasons why more of 
the most capable young men who graduate from high schools do not prepare 
for life careers in education? 

2. What steps can the Fraternity as a whole take to improve or to elim- 
inate at least two of the conditions mentioned above? 

3. What practical steps can individual members of the Fraternity take 
to induce (a) high school seniors and (b) college students to prepare system- 
atically and thoroughly for careers in education? 

A report on the replies to Question 1 was published in the November 
number of THe Put Devta Kappan. A summary and discussion of Questions 
2 and 8 are presented herewith. 


Question II 


What Steps Can the Fraternity as a Whole Take to Improve or to Eliminate 
the Unsatisfactory Conditions Mentioned? 


As was anticipated from the character V Concerning .the attitude to- 
of the inquiry sent out to the members of 
the Fraternity, the answers to the second VI Affecting the permanency of 
question suggest remedies for the situa- tenure 26 
j oncerning participation ia e 
tions described in the section of the co- 19 


onerative study just concluded. This is 
shown in the following presentation of 
the analysis of these answers, which 
gives, first, the large classes or groups 
under which they fall, and then suggests, 
by means of subsidiary tabulations and 
comment, the nature of the detailed 


remedies proposed. 
The large groups under which the re- 
sponses classify in the order of their 


frequency of recognition are as follows: 
GROUPS FREQUENCIES 

I Concerning efforts to recruit 

and keep capable persons in the 
172 

Il Concerning efforts to increase 
financial rewards for the work. 103 

Ill Affecting the standards of the 

IV Concerning the improvement of 

the public’s appreciation of ed- 
78 


VIII Concerning the nationalization 
of the school system.......... { 
IX Affecting the Fraternity itself. 4 


RECRUITING AND KEEPING CAPA- 
BLE PERSONS IN THE PROFESSION: 


The first of the large groups of remedial 
efforts suggested covers a wide range of 
activities, as is apparent from the sub- 
sidiary classification here presented: 


SUB-GROUPS FREQUENCIES 


1. Statements urging recruitment 
from high school and college but 
not designating method.......... f5 
Make studies, prepare, publish and 
distribute literature and have ad- 
dresses delivered setting forth op- 
portunities in education.......... 25 
3. Emphasize the desirability of en- 
tering upon a life work containing 
opportunities of large social serv- ss 
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. Call attention to the rapidly de- 
veloping scientific character of 
educational work 
5. Utilize the vocational guidance 
movement in the high school... 16 
6. Show that earnings in educational 
work compare favorably with 
those of other lines............-- 14 
7. Make school work 
tical and worth whi 
8. Extend our Fraternity to include 
more and younger men........... 5 


9. Employ more men teachers in 


10. Offer courses in education in high 

11. Bring young students in touch 

- with Colleges of Education...... 2 
12. Study high school raduates to 

ascertain why they do not enter ¢ 


the profession 
13. Establish fellowships, scholar- 
ships, loan funds for young men 
lanning to enter the profession 1 
Provide apprenticeships in city 
high school and college teaching. 1 
15. Urge National Education Associa- 

tion to go into teacher-placement 

work through state associations. 1 

A few words of explanation concern- 
ing some of these categories will make 
their meaning more apparent. State- 
ments included under sub-group 1 usually 
refer to recruiting the more capable 
young men in high schools and higher 
institutions. Those in the second sub- 
group refer to the means of bringing 
educational work to the attention of such 
young men. The significance of those in 
sub-groups 3, 4, and 5 is sufficiently mani- 
fest without making comment. Those in 
sub-group 6 not uncommonly refer to the 
relatively satisfactory salaries received 
in positions of educational leadership to 
which the capable young men may hope 
to attain. Those in sub-group 7 refer to 
the desirability of making school work 
practical so that teaching work may come 
to appeal to young people. The only re- 
maining statements requiring comment 
are those classified under sub-group 8. 
Some of these statements recommend in- 
troducing our Fraternity into high 
schools, others recommend the admission 
to it of underclassmen in higher institu- 
tions, and still others of extending the 
membership to include a larger propor- 
tion of all men in educational work. 

Most of the statements included in this 
large group refer to recruitment and not 
many to retention of good men now in 
the work. The attainment of the latter 
objective is emphasized in subsequent 
groups. 

INCREASING FINANCIAL RETURNS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK: The types 
of statements that have been included 
under this heading are shown in the ac- 
companying table: 
SUB-GROUPS 


FREQUENCIES 


1. Educate the public to pay better 
salaries 
2. Move toward year-round schools 
and pay-schedules 


RECRUITING CAPABLE MEN FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


3. Urge upon legislatures the need 
4. Put on campaigns for properly fi- 


nancing education ................ 3 
5. Conduct a co-operative investiga- 

tion to find ways for raising more 

money for schools ..........++.-+. 2 


Most of the statements in sub-group 1 
urge “campaigns” or “propaganda” for 
better salaries. Those in sub-group 2 
recommend that the Fraternity press for 
year-round schools or twelve-month pay 
schedules. Statements in the third sub- 
group recommend either maintaining a 
lobby in the state legislatures or memor- 
ializing them, urging better pay for 
teaching. The two groups remaining are 
self-explanatory. The first and third urge 
efforts aiming directly at salary in- 
creases; the second, fourth and fifth, ef- 
forts that would be likely to result indi- 
rectly in bringing higher salaries. 


RAISING THE STANDARDS OF THE 
PROFESSION: It is not without sig- 
nificance that the number of statements 
suggesting that the Fraternity undertake 
activities designed to raise standards 
compares favorably with the number urg- 
ing efforts to increase the incomes of 
educational workers. The types of state- 
ments classified under Group III are as 
follows: 

SUB-GROUPS PREQUENCING 


- Insist upon higher qualifications. . 
Put educational work on a pro- 


fessional basis 


3. Urge promotion on merit......... 9 
4. Encourage research .............. 3 
5. Raise requirements legislatively. . 2 
6. Aid in securing a higher cultural 


More than half of the total number of 
statements would have efforts made to 
raise the qualifications for entering teach- 
ing or other educational work (sub-group 
1). Several of these statements urge 
making impossible the use of teaching as 
a stepping-stone to other lines of life 
work. The statements classified under 
sub-group 2 urge the placing of educa- 
tional work on a genuinely professional 
level by such means as improving the 
training institutions, requiring more work 
in the special field of education, etc. The 
members of the Fraternity who make the 
statements classified under the third 
group ask for the development of the 
means of measuring teaching efficiency. 
statements require no elucida- 
tion. 


IMPROVING PUBLIC APPRECIATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL WORK: The 79 
statements that have been placed in this 
group classify into the following sub- 
groups: 61 recommend efforts to infiu- 
ence constructively the attitude of the 
public toward the schools and toward 
those responsible for the work going for- 
ward in them; 12 look to eliminating poli- 
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tics from school control; 6 ask the Fra- 
ternity to secure more authority and 
freedoom (including “‘academic freedom”’) 
from interference by board members and 
other lay persons. 

IMPROVING THE ATTITUDE TO- 
WARD THE PROFESSION. OF THOSE 
ENGAGED IN IT: It appears, however, 
that the members of the Fraternity would 
not rest the matter with improving the 
attitude of the public merely. They 
seem aware of a failure on the part of 
those engaged in the profession to rise 
to appropriate heights in their apprecia- 
tion of the dignity and significance of 
their vocation. They would enhance pro- 
fessional attitudes by carrying on the ac- 


tivities suggested in the following table: 


SUR: GROUPS FREQUENCIES 
Help to develop the professional 
spirit throughout the profession.. 33 

2. Strive for the general acceptance 
of a professional code............. 13 

3. Utilize professional organizations 
to hasten the development of right 


4. Develop professional attitudes in 


5. Work for democratic participation 

of teachers in school control...... 

This table shows that the members of 
the Fraternity would endeavor to secure 
progress in the right direction by helping 
to develop the professional spirit not only 
within the Fraternity but throughout the 
profession; would secure acceptance by 
all educational workers of a professional 
code of ethics; would utilize teachers’ or- 
ganizations to this end; and would give 
teachers more voice in the direction and 
management of schools. 


INCREASING THE PERMANENCY OF 
TENURE: The 26 statements classified 
under Group VI fall into sub-groups as 
follows: Make efforts to extend tenure, 


16; urge passage of tenure laws, 7; ad- 
vocate pension systems, 3. 


PARTICIPATING IN THE LIFE OF 
THE COMMUNITY:. Many members of 
the Fraternity believe that those engaged 
in educational work should take part to 
a greater extent and more effectively in 
the life and activities of their respective 
communities. They speak in emphatic 
terms of this need, saying that we have 
had too much retirement and seclusion 
on the part of men in educational work, 
too many “womanish” men who fear to 
enter the “cold stream of the world’s 
affairs.” 


GROUPS VIII AND IX: Four members 
of the organization would have us urge 
the nationalization of the school system, 
the statements here included having a 
possible relationship to the objectives in 
Groups II, III, and IV above. A small 
additional group of statements (IX) con- 
cern the Fraternity itself. Three of these 
urge the “boosting” of each other by Phi 
Delta Kappans and the fourth asks for 
“more meetings.” Other statements 
touching our organization have been 
classified under appropriate preceding 
groups and sub-groups. 


SUMMARY: Various possibilities for 
constructive effort by the Fraternity as 
a whole have been described in this sec- 
tion of the report. It is unnecessary to 
mention them all again at this point. 
They are sufficient in number to provide 
the Fraternity with opportunities for 
valuable work for years to come. It re- 
mains for the National Council to pro- 
vide ways and means of carrying forward 
some of these activities to successful 
completion. 


Question III 


What Practical Steps Can Individual Members of the Fraternity Take to 
Induce (a) High School Seniors and (b) College Students to Pre- 
pare Systematically and Thoroughly for Careers in Education? 


The answers to the third question may 
be grouped under the larger headings 
given below. For the most part, there 
was no differentiation between sugges- 
tions for high school seniors and college 
students. The few particular suggestions 
for college students will appear in the 
more detailed statement rather than in 
the larger grouping of the answers. 


GROUPS FREQUENCIES 
I. Get students to enter the profes- 
A. By giving them a better 
impression OF 452 
1. By what we as 
members do ....... 307 


2. By types of infor- 
mation we may 


145 
B. By helping improve the 
profession itself .......... 27 


II Induce students to make a syste- 
matic and thorough preparation for 
careers in 56 

A. By securing fuller ap- 
preciation of the needs and 
means of thorough training 88 


B. By helping improve the 
present means of training. 18 
The reader will want to know the sub- 
division under these main headings and 
the frequencies of each. These will now 
be given in considerable detail. Here is 
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RECRUITING CAPABLE 


MEN FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


where we may find the suggestions more 
nearly in the form in which they may be 
utilized by the individual members of the 
organization. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHAT MEM- 
BERS MAY DO TO GIVE STUDENTS A 
BETTER IMPRESSION OF THE PRO- 
FESSION: (An analysis of the 307 sug- 
gestions under I. A. 1 above.): 

FREQUENCIES 
a. Use personal influence (only a gen- 


b. Have personal interviews with 

3 


Talks to seniors and school groups 28 
“Boost” teaching; stop “knocking” 7 
Give the profession favorable pub- 
licity in the press 
Get people to think of teaching as 
a profession 
. Suggestions for self-improvement 654 
1) Be a better example (gen- 
eral statement) 
(2) Be more “human’”......... 15 
(3) Be more scientific and pro- 
fessional 
(4) Be more influential in the 
community 
h. Show more faith in and reapect 
for your own profession........... 30 
i. Make clear the advantages and 
importance of educational work (no 
mention of how, when or what).. 37 
j. Utilize vocational guidance (gen- 
k. Detailed suggestions 
(1) Collect significant data.... 6 
(2) Bring in successful educa- 
tors to tell of the work.. 8 
(3) Give them printed matter 
about teaching 
(4) Help them to plan their 
course with the idea of de- 
veloping the point of view 11 
(5) Give a course in public 
education or introduce 
more about it in the high 
school curriculum 
(6) Assign reports or essays on 
“Teaching as  Profes- 
l. Promote ideals of service; 
guard against tendency to 
pecuniary standards 
m. Correct false impressions about 
n. Put promising students in touch 
with Phi Delta Kappa............. 8 
o. Employ more men teachers....... 3 
p. Allow some early participation in 
teaching by the best pupils....... 6 


Other replies went farther and indi- 
cated what type-of information might be 
used. Four or five brought out the idea 
of having the matter, whether for per- 
sonal interviews, general talks, or voca- 
tions, discussed on a “fact basis.” While 
many of the suggestions above are excel- 
lent, our membership would accomplish 
little in recruiting the profession without 
having in mind additional definite infor- 
mation of a variety of types. 

There were less than half as many sug- 
gestions in the following group as in the 
preceding group. 
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TYPES OF INFORMATION THAT 
WOULD GIVE A BETTER IMPRESSION 


TO TEACHING: 


b. Salaries 
(1) Improving (11), certain (5), 
relatively good (10).......... 15 
ec. Opportunities for advancement... 15 
d. Profession developing rapidly, edu- 
tion getting more attention...... 10 
e. More individual development than 
in most kinds of work............ 6 
f. Satisfactions in such service..... 9 
g. Illustrations of great personal 
achievements in the flield......... 7 
h. The need of wide-awake profes- 


sionally trained men .............. 17 
i. The work is broader than teaching 3 


The defects in the profession were 
mentioned more than three times as often 
as lack of information or misinformation 
about it, as reasons “Why more capable 
young men who graduate from high 
school do not prepare for a life career in 
education.” The same people give over 
fifteen times as many suggestions bear- 
ing on the latter as on the former when 
they, consider practical steps for purely 
individual, as contrasted with organized, 
effort in recruiting the profession. 

INDIVIDUAL MEANS OF IMPROVING 
THE PROFESSION ITSELF: 

FREQUENCIES 
Make the work more desirable... 6 
(Merely a general statement.) 
See that available positions are 
filled by better prepared men...... 6 
Work for better salaries......... 7 
Work for longer tenure........... 1 
Raise requirements and standards 7 
6. Help develop criteria of worth 

Note: The suggestions for self-im- 
provement (see “g” in the first detailed 
analysis) were listed in that place be- 
cause the idea of correcting false impres- 
sions about the profession was em- 
phasized in the replies more than the 
idea of actually making it a _ better 
profession. 

INDUCING SYSTEMATIC AND THOR- 
OUGH PREPARATION FOR A CAREER 
IN EDUCATION: The means suggested 
under I, A and B would be effective in 
getting students to decide to enter the 
work; they meet many of the objections 
that students have to going into the 
work. We can all afford to put more time 
and thought into our own use of them. 
But it is not enough merely to get more 
students to decide’ to enter the profes- 
sion. We must induce them to make a 
thorough, systematic preparation. The 
suggestions previously enumerated will 
not guarantee that result. The sugges- 
tions given below put more emphasis on 
the preparation than on the original de- 
cision. It is rather surprising that the 
wording of the questions did not bring 
more suggestions of this character from 


(Continued on page 8) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


This number of THe Pur 
Kappan concludes the series of ar- 
ticles on the subject of recruiting 
eapable young men for the teaching 
profession. The investigation con- 
ducted by our National President 
that resulted in those articles has — 
if we make use of the results — been 
a profitable one toward realizing our 
ideal of educational service. If, dur- 
ing the next thirty days, each reader 
of this publication would make it a 
point to talk to six or more high 
school senior boys or college fresh- 
men or sophomores, setting forth the 
opportunity for educational service, 
and the pecuniary and other rewards 
awaiting men of thorough prepara- 
tion, such leaven would certainly 
have a far-reaching effect toward 
motivating capable young men who 
are seeking to obtain a college edu- 
eation, but who have no notion as to 
what use they will make of it. 

A. J. M. 


Question III 
(Continued from page 7) 


men imbued with the ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 
TO INDUCE SYSTEMATIC AND THOR. 
OUGH PREPARATION: 
FREQUENCIES 


A. Secure a fuller appreciation of the 
needs and means of thorough 
training. 

1. Give a more definite realization 

of present and future require- 

ments. Practically this form of 
statement was made by........ 15 

a. Give them a notion of the 

ody of rapidly 


b. Give them a chance to see 
the significance of typical 
unsolved research problems. 4 

c. Disseminate data on require- 
ments that may be collected 
| Phi Delta Kappa......... 2 
(Includes copies of National 
Magazine.) 

d. Quote the profesional re- 
quirements in taking uni- 
versity courses in some 

e. Give data on _ promotion 
and salary scales that are 
on professional training.... 3 

f. Make Phi Delta Kappa meet- 
ings more professional...... 

2. By giving work or financial aid 

(fellowships) to promote ad- 

vanced graduate work in educa- 


3. Give advice about taking par- 
ticular courses in education... 4 
B. Improve the present means of 
training. 


1. Make a better differentiation of 
courses in education........... 


2. Make courses in education more 
substantial and practical....... & 


3. Help put the college of educa- 
tion on a par with other profes- 
sional schools in the university 8 


It is evident to one reading all the re- 
plies that were made to the third question 
that some of our members — even those 
who were interested enough to fill out 
other parts of the questionnaire — have 
not done much thinking along this line. 
Twenty-eight who answered the first 
question gave no answer whatever to the 
third. Thirty-one who gave an answer to 
it gave only a single suggestion. Three 
said that boys should not be advised to 
take up a career in education under pres- 
ent conditions. 
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It will be a matter of considerable in- 
terest to the reader to know the distribu- 
tion of the suggestion—to know which 
ones were mentioned by the greatest 
number of our members. But the wealth 
of suggestions will be of greater value. 
The practical and potential value of some 
of the less frequently mentioned sug- 
gestions will surely be commonly recog- 
nized by those who come to our common 
storehouse of suggestions for this parti- 
cular way of furthering the interests of 
our profession. 


We have recognized for some time that 
we are in a circle in discussing these 
matters. Each factor depends upon and 
influences the other. It is natural that 
some start at one place and others at an- 
other to suggest ways of improving con- 


Much is said and more written of the 
brevity and inadequacy of teaching as a 
profession. Other professions, such as 
law, medicine, etc., call their candidates 
for life. Teaching has been, and there is 
yet a large tendency towards its being 
regarded as a stepping stone to some- 
thing more worth while, something im- 
portant enough to be worthy an individ- 
ual’s real efforts. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into a discussion of 
this question. The arguments are many 
and well known. The writer will en- 
deavor rather to set forth an experience 
it was his good fortune to have recently. 

There is in the eastern half of the state 
of Iowa a colony of communists. The 
forefathers of this colony came to Amer- 
ica from Europe in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. They settled first 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New 
York. Soon, however, the elders decided 
that they should move westward toward 
the land of wide lands where they would 
have room to grow. Hence, about 1840 
they sent scouts into the promised land 
to pick from the fertile valleys of the 
Mississippi a spot where they might set- 
tle and make their permanent home. 
These searchers of the land brought back 
favorable reports of the valley of the 
river now known as the Iowa. The out- 
come of this report is now represented by 
a tract of Iowa’s most fertile soil, com- 
prising 30,000 acres. These acres are 


tilled by a community of quiet, God-fear- 
ing, and law-abiding citizenry numbering 
some 1,900. They own everything in 
common, live in seven or eight villages, 
and are controlled by a representative 


EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 


Education As a Profession 
E. E. Lindsay (Epsilon 211) 


ditions. Fortunately we do not have to 
confine our efforts to one approach at a. 
time. The array of suggestions given in 
answer to the three questions may give 
us a better perspective of the whole 
problem. 

The answers to the third question re- 
veal a common belief that students are 
uninformed and misinformed about the 
profession. The answers emphasize the 
need and possibilities of personal work in 
giving students a better notion of our 
aims and possibilities. Perhaps individ- 
ual members might well center attention 
on this point to see if the belief is war- 
ranted. If it is, we may need at a later 


time a co-operative study of what are the 
most effective means of securing a better 
understanding of the profession. 

Finis. 


council of elders. The foundation of 
their order is religious. 

The reputation of this colony is wide- 
spread both for the so-far sucessful and 
practically unique solution of certain 
economic problems and, to us, picture- 
sque and unusual mode of life. It hap- 
pened, therefore, that on a certain day 
in August three men were on their way 
to visit this experiment in living. One 
came from California, one from Ne- 
braska, and one from Iowa. All three 
were men whose interests had very 
largely radiated from the school room, 
hence the suggestion that a call be made 
upon the schoolmaster of one of the vil- 
lages. We stopped, therefore, in front of 
a low, one story brick and unpainted 
wooden structure, from appearance partly 
school, partly home, and wholly foreign. 
The presence of a flag pole in the yard 
confirmed the school house. Knocking 
upon the door set midway between that 
part of the structure seemingly school 
and and the part seemingly dwelling we 
were met by a very comely, soft spoken, 
and brown eyed young lady who told us 
in somewhat broken English that this was 
the schoolmaster’s dwelling. In response 
to our inquiry as to his whereabouts she 
led us to the back of the building. 
Around the brick or school portion we 
came upon an old fashioned scene bur- 
dened with content and simplicity. In a 
court formed by the low unpainted 
wooden and brick walls of the buildings, 
and by a luxuriant garden and vineyard, 
a stockily built and elderly man was pil- 
ing stove wood in long orderly piles 
within an opensided shed. Seeing us ad- 
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vance, he straightened his bent figure 
and came toward us with a smile of 
pleasure on his face as he said, “I know 
you, Mr. ou were here some 
time ago.” Dressed in an old collarless 
checkered shirt and nondescript trousers, 
perspiring freely, standing with his snow- 
white hair bared to the sun as he cor- 
dially welcomed a former acquaintance 
and his friends, he gave the impression 
of gentleness and refinement.. After ex- 
plaining his present occupation and 
apologizing for his appearance he led us 
into a school unique in several ways. 


One’s first impression was that of cool- 
ness and cleanliness. The walls were 
calcimined and finished in a shade of 
light blue. The desks were of a type fa- 
miliar to most American schools, finished 
in a very dark stain. The floor was of 
wide soft boards scrubbed to the nth 
degree. Beside the nineteen desks of 
various sizes there were in the room a 
globe protected from the dust by a cover 
of some bright blue figured material, an 
organ, a strip of black board across the 
front wall, and an ordinary teacher’s 
desk. Upon this desk there stood an old 
fashioned ink well with an open work 
metal background representing, from 
where the group stood, what I took to be 
a leaping deer. The room itself, not so 
different from scores of others into which 
you and I have stepped, carried a distinct 
air of otherness. One’s mind went back 
to the pictures he recalled of primitive 
days, or of schools in other parts of the 
world than ours. This background com- 
bined with the sturdy figure of the white- 
haired old man standing there tellinng 
us, in his painfully correct English, of 
his early professional training in Leipzig, 
of his coming to this country over forty 
years ago, of his forty-one (within a 
month, forty-two) years of teaching expe- 
rience in this same room, of his enjey- 
ment of his work and of his happiness in 
it, gave us two distinct impressions: first, 
that we were in the presence of a scholar 
and a gentleman possessing a very fine 
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philosophy of life; and second, that the 
scene we were viewing and the story 
to which we were listening were alike 
unique in the educational history of our 
country. 

Forty-two years of teaching, always of 
a few children below the ninth grade, al- 
ways in the same room, surrounded by 
the same scenes, may not seem to my 
readers the training which would de- 
velop a personality whose gentleness and 
refinement would make its possessor a 
welcome member of any society. But 
such was very evidently the case. 

Further conversation with Mr. Sifert 
revealed something of the organization of 
his work. The children come to school 
the year around. No vacation is given. 
In the summer the schedule is light, a 
preparation school, as he called it. In 
winter the school is held six hours every 
day, from eight to eleven-thirty and from 
twelve-thirty to three. Other sources 
than the teacher revealed the fact that 
tardiness is unknown and that absences 
occur only when sickness prevents at- 
tendance. The children love and respect 
Mr. Sifert very much. Indeed, it would 
seem strange did they not. When asked 
in regard to the summer work he said, 
“Why not? I have nothing else to do, 
and I love to teach. I like it. I like 
nothing better. Then the parents know 
where the children are when they are 
here. We do not work them hard. Short 
hours and plenty of play. Why not?” 

The inadequacy of the teaching profes- 
sion! There are different ideas as to 
rewards and as to what constitutes ade- 
quate living. But if joy and pride in 
one’s work continued over a lifetime of 
service, if the development of an attitude 
toward life, of a human sympathy which 
makes one’s companions and even one’s 
chance acquaintances recognize that here 
is a man who has lived wisely and well, 
mean anything, then, here, in this little 
one room village school we found a 
demonstration of the adequacy of teach- 
ing as a profession. 


An Appreciation 


The duties of the National Secretary 
this spring have been unusually heavy, 
more than we could attend to in the 
limited time available. Therefore, it was 
necessary to call for a volunteer to help 
us prepare this issue of DeLTa 
Kappan for press. Through inquiry 
among Zeta members, we were put into 
touch with Frederick Schultz, one of 


Zeta’s latest initiates. This issue of the 
national magazine has been prepared 
entirely — with the exception of this one 
contribution — under his editorial care. 
Editing the contributions from the chap- 
ters was, for this issue, unusually diffi- 
cult, owing to the nature of the material. 
We are proud of the way Brother Schultz 
has done the job. A. J. M. 
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RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF PHI 


DELTA KAPPA MEMBERS 


The Future of the Teaching Profession 


In keeping with the analytical study 
carried on by the National President, 
William S. Gray, entitled, “Recruiting 
Capable Young Men for the Teaching 
Profession,” which was begun in the No- 
vember, 1921, issue of Pui DeLta 
KappAN and is concluded in this issue, 
the following excerpts taken from a clip- 
ping from the New York Globe, submitted 
by National Historian, J. D. Houser, are 
most timely: 

“Much encouraged by the satisfactory 
result obtained last term in the campaign 
to induce young men to enter the teach- 
ing profession, Superintendent William 
L. Ettinger (New York City) has di- 
rected that the plan of having district 
superintendents visit the high schools 
that have boys’ classes and speak to the 
students about the advantage of teaching 
be followed again this term. 

“Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, associate 
superintendent in charge of training 
schools (New York City), said there were 
now a sufficient number of men in the 
training schools to establish athletic 
teams, which would help the school spirit 
greatly. Also with more young men stu- 
dents it would be possible to provide bet- 
ter facilities and to offer more differentia- 
tion. He said that those charged with 
the administration of the training schools 


were now studying the problem of making 
the course three years instead of two 
years, and that it might eventually lead 
to a four year course. If this were done 
the four year course would be a college 
course and those graduating from it 
would be entitled to college diplomas, 
which enable them to teach in high 
school, which was not the case at present. 


“In the meantime efforts will be made to 
attract young men to the training schools 
in increasing numbers. District Superin- 
tendent John S. Roberts (New York City), 
in charge of the training schools, has 
arranged with the district superinten- 
dents who spoke to the boys last year 
to talk again to them about the advan- 
tages of teaching. While no dates have 
been fixed yet, the districts superinten- 
dents have been asked to make arrange- 
ments with the principals of the high 
schools on which they may speak to the 
young men.” 

Here Phi Delta Kappa has a duty. It 
remains for us, the leaders, the members 
of Phi Delta Kappa, to see that hopes 
and ideals of these incoming young men 
are kept high and pointed in the direc- 
tion of our profession. 

FREDERICK SCHULTZ, 


(Zeta 312 ) 


Research Activities of Phi Delta Kappa 
Members 


Several weeks ago the National President, William S. Gray, wrote to 
each chapter asking for a report as to the research problems upon which the 
members are working. As far as reports have been received at the time of 
going to press, they are here given. Attention is specially invited to what 
our alumni chapters are doing. They are proving that a real Phi Delta 
Kappa man does not need at all to be a back number upon leaving his Alma 


Mater. 
necessary to edit them down. 


preserve the substance of the chapter’s report. 


ALPHA (Indiana) 

Reports of investigations of members 
or conducted under the direction of mem- 
bers of the chapter: 

Albert Mock is preparing his Master's 
thesis on “A Study of High School Pub- 
lications.” This will include a study of 
the literature on the subject, a state-wide 
survey of such publications in Indiana, 
and a collection of papers for Indiana 
University. It will present suggestions 
for conducting such publications. 


In some cases, owing to the length of the contributions, it has been 
In every case, however, the aim has been to 


A. J. M. 


Professor H. C. Childs is directing an 
investigation on “Content of Special 
Methods Courses in High School Sub- 
jects,” as such courses are offered in 
Indiana Colleges and Normal Schools. 
This investigation is being conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Indiana State As- 
sociation of College Teachers of Psych- 
ology and Education. 

Oscar Findley is working on his Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, “The Development of 
the High School in Indiana.” The study 
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will cover the legal status of the high 
school as well as the school curriculum 
in their historical developments. 

J. R. Shannon is writing a thesis based 
upon a questionnaire sent to 488 town- 
ship high school principals. The town- 
ship high school principal of Indiana oc- 
cupies a singular position in the field of 
school administration. His duties are 
not the same as those of a city principal 
or city superintedent, but in many ways 
resemble a combination of the two. In 
the past his work has not been well de- 
fined. Practically nothing has been said 
about this office in our educational litera- 
ture. It is with the purpose of making a 
close study of this branch of our school 
administrative system that this study is 
being undertaken. 

O. R. Chambers is conducting an in- 
quiry into the relationship existing be- 
tween general intelligence as measured 
by the Pressey “Cross Out Scale” and 
the ability to observe and report as well 
as the ability to improve when given 
training in observation. The study neces- 
sitates the development and standardiza- 
tion of tests for observation and report. 
The period covered is high school and 
college. 

O. E. Polk has. cémpleted a study on 
“Reporting School Achievement in Terms 
of Mental Ability as Determined by the 
Use of a Group Intelligence Test.” In- 
telligence scores, quality of work ex- 
pected, and quality of work accomplished 
were shown graphically on a 5x8 card. 
Subjects reported as follows: 70% helped; 
3% hindered; 27% neither helped nor 
hindered. Correlation .440 + .033. 


ROLLA V. COOK, President. 


BETA (Columbia) 

Two meetings of Beta Chapter have 
been held since the last PH1i Dera 
KappAN was issued. About ten additional 
men have been initiated, bringing this 
year’s list of initiates up to nearly twenty- 
five. The new plan of having the candi- 
date file an outline or brief of some de- 
batable issue in Education a few days in 
advance of the initiation helps to make 
that part of the monthly meeting a real 
examination of the candidates 

Professor E. P. Cubberley of Delta 
(Stanford) Chapter was a visitor at 
Teachers College during the month of 
February. 

Several important pieces of educational 
research are under way this year in the 
new Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College. The division of Field 
Studies, under the direction of Professor 
George D. Strayer, is making an intensive 


study of educational] finance in New York 
State as the first part of the program of 
research of the Educational Finance in- 
quiry for the entire country. Several 
Phi Delta Kappans in the Department of 
Educational Administration are co-operat- 
ing in this study, each one on some 
single phase of the problem for his 
Doctor’s dissertation. The Division of 
Educational Psychology, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
is making investigations concerning the 
teaching of algebra in the high school 
and also making studies on trade tests. 
The division of School Experimentation, 
under the direction of Professor Otis W. 
Caldwell of the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, is at work on several im- 
portant researches in the field of the cur- 
riculum, e. g. mathematics, science, read- 
ing, social studies, educational measure- 
ments and music. 
EARL U. RUGG, Cor. Secy. 


GAMMA (Missouri) 


The members of the Gamma Chapter 
have done a great amount of research 


-work during the past year. Six of the 


members are working on problems lead- 
ing toward Master’s theses. Others are 
working on problems that are of special 
interest to them in their present school 
work, some of them leading to a Doctor’s 
dissertation. Other members have con- 
tributed the results of their research 
work done during the year. The re- 
search problems leading to Master's 
theses are as follows: J. H. Adyelotte, 
“Material for Social Studies;” P. G. 
Buckles, “An Index Number for City 
School Systems of Missouri;” Fred 
Bruner, “An Index Number for Missouri 
County School Systems;” B. I. Lawrence, 
“What is Learing Capacity?;” E. E. Rich, 
“An Analysis of the Job of High School 
Principal;” W. R. Boucher, “An Analysis 
of City School Surveys.” 

Research problems that are of interest 
to other members, some of them leading 
to a Doctor’s dissertation are: Ralph K. 
Watkins, “A Comparison of the Results 
of Teaching General Science Through the 
Project Method and the Text Book Meth- 
od;” J. H. Mueller, “Educational and So- 
cial Values, Their Relation and Cri- 
teria;” W. J. Saupe, “Activities of the 
Bureaus of Research as found in Current 
Educational Magazines;” R. I. Johnson, 
“Objectives in Letter Writing;” J. J. Op- 
penheimer, “Research Problems in Social 
Studies.” 

The research problems of other mem- 
bers of the Chapter are: Dr. W. H. Pyle, 
“What Is Learning Capacity?;” Dr. A. G. 
Capps, “Organization of State Depart- 
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ments of Education;” E. L. Schott, “What 
Is Learning Capacity?” S. T. Bratton has 
just published a note book to be used in 
the study of geography in the schools of 


Missouri. 
W. R. BOUCHER, Historian. 


DELTA (Stanford) 


Detal Chapter is able to report the fol- 
lowing studies which are under way or 
recently completed: John C. Almack, 
“The Adaptation of the School Build- 
ing to a Program of Education Effi- 
ciency.” This is a study of the factors in- 
volved in optimum class room efficiency. 
Vernon M. Cady, “Experimental Study of 
Moral Development.” This study was 
made possible by a grant of $10,000 from 
the United State Inter-departmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board. Marvin L. Darsie, 
“An Investigation of the Intelligence of 
Japanese Children in California.” The 
funds for this study are being supplied 
by the Japanese Association of Northern 
California to the amount of several thou- 
sand dollars. James C. DeVoss, “Uneven- 
ness in the Abilities of Especially Gifted 
Children.” George I. Linn, 1. “The Func- 
tions of a School Principal” (Master's 
thesis); 2. “What Becomes of our High 
School Graduates?” W. E. Maddock, 
“Teacher Rating” (Master’s thesis). Leo 
F. Pierce, 1. “The Preparation of Car- 
bonic Nitride (C,N,) and an Investiga- 
tion of Its Properties;” 2. “A Study of 
the Ability of the State of New Mexico 
to Support Education at Present and in 
the Future with Special Reference to the 
Taxation of Its Resources.” Herbert F. 
Popenoe, “A Test of General Science” 
(with G. M. Ruch). Arthur S. Rauben- 
heimer, “Some Aspects of Potential De- 
linquency.” G. M. Ruch, 1. “The In- 
fluence of the Factor of Intelligence on 
the Form of the Learning Curve;” 2. “A 
Test of High School Biology” (with Leo 
H. Cossman, Chi Chapter); 3. “A Test of 
General Science” (with Herbert F. Pope- 
noe). I. F. Stewart, “Methods in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance.” (Mast- 


er’s thesis). 
G. M. RUCH, President. 


EPSLION (lowa) 


The following are the research activi- 
ties of members of Epsilon Chapter: 
Wayne E. Beck, “A Study of the Variation 
of Ability of Children of Different General 
Intelligence Scores to Respond to Certain 
Practice Exercises in Reading and Arith- 
metic;” Omen Bishop, “Relation of Learn- 
ing to Intelligence Tests;” Earnest C. 
Clarke, “The Efficiency of the Graduates 
of the High School Courses in Normal 
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Training in Iowa;” E. D. Cline, “Silent 
Reading Comprehension as a Factor in 
the Solution of Arithmetical Reasoning 
Problems;” M. C. Del Manzo, “Bonded 
Indebtedness of Iowa School Districts;” 
G. H. Hilliard, “Probable Types of Dif- 
ficulties Underlying Low Scores in Com- 
prehension in Silent Reading;” F. C. 
Holy, “Consolidated Schools, Their 
Origin, Development and Status in Iowa;” 
H. W. James, “The Efficiency of Visual 
Instruction;” E. E. Kohl, “The Status of 
School Building Illumination;” W. Lloyd 
Peterson, “Certification of Teachers;” R. 
R. Powers, “Tests for a Phase of Arith- 
metical Reasoning Ability;” H. H. Rem- 
mers, “Evidential Material for Courses in 
Elementary Educational Psychology;” 
Don C. Rogers, “Variation in Unit Costs 
of Improvement in Siient Reading Com- 
prehension;” Lloyd H. Spencer, “The 
Holding Power of Iowa High Schools;” 
Wendell White, “The Influence of Read- 
ing Ability on Scores in the Otis General 
Intelligence Test;” C. H. Workman, “A 
Study to Determine the Optimum Num- 
ber of Pupils Per Teacher in High 
Schools of Iowa.” 
W. LLOYD PETERSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ZETA (Chicago) 

Zeta Chapter is experiencing a very 
successful year. There are seventy-nine 
of the Chapter members either in the 
University or in the field near the Uni- 
versity enabling them to attend the 
meetings of the Chapter and to share in 
its activities. All the members of the 
Chapter have some definite problem of 
research. In some instances, however, 
the investigations have not proceeded 
far enough to announce definite results. 
The larger part of the studies are investi- 
gations leading to theses for the higher 
degrees. The following members have 
reported studies: Boyd McKeown, “The 
Legal Status of School Teachers in 
Texas;” E. M. Hinton, “Analysis of the 
Comprehension of Intermediate School 
Boys as Revealed in Their Reading;” J. 
M. McCallister, “Comparative Study of 
High School Salaries in Missouri and Ad- 
joining States;” L. M. Anderson, “Cen- 
tralization of School Administration in 
Kansas;” M. E. Greer, “Rights and Duties 
of School Principals;” Irving Ball, “A 
Study of Approved High Schools in 
Texas” (this study investigates the 
growth and the standards of high schools 
in Texas and compares the results with 
the standards set forth by The Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States); H. W. Nutt, 
“Modern Problems and Practices in Su- 
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pervision” (this study is a doctor’s dis- 
sertation and attempts to set forth the 
science and principles of supervisory or- 
ganization); E. J. Brown, “Correlation 
and Practice Effect of Certain Psycho- 
Physical and Mental Tests,” an investi- 
gation of the mental growth of children; 
W. W. Martin, “Analysis of Extra Aca- 
demic Courses Offered in the Missouri 
State Normal Schools in 1920-1921;” W. 
S. Dearmont, “Tendencies Toward Cen- 
tralization of Power in State Boards of 
Education and Their Executive Officers 
with Certain Tendencies in the Choice of 
These Officers;” V. L. Tanner, “Compara- 
tive Opportunities of Bright and Dull 
Pupils During the Class Period” (this is 
a doctor’s dissertation); John S. Rowe, 
“A Study of the Revenues and the Expen- 
ditures in Certain Illinois Towns Under 
Two Types of Organization;” C. C. Van- 
nest, “Tests in the Emphasis and Method 
of Teaching Modern European History;” 
E. R. Wood, “Causes of Retardation and 
Elimination in the Intermediate Grades 
in Schools;” Ernest F. Hanes, “Teach- 
ing Technique in English Literature and 
Drama with Definition of Teaching Units” 
(one study of which has appeared in the 
“School Review” for December, 1921, the 
other will appear in the June, 1922, issue 
of the same journal); Karl Hesley, “Diag- 
nostic Work with Slow Pupils” (this 
study will be reported at the High School 
Conference at the University of Chicago 
in May next); Emmett R. Guthrie, “Cen- 
tralization of Educational Administration 
in Ohio” (this study shows an increasing 
state centralization); V. L. Boyer, “A 
Study of High School Courses in Cor- 
related Mathematics” (this study shows 
that pupils trained in the University 
High School (Chicago) and in the Cicero 
(Illinois) High School, in correlated 
mathematics made high records in col- 
lege and university mathematical work); 
L. G. Hutchison, ‘History of Certification 
of Teachers in Michigan” (a second study 
by Brother Hutchison will soon appear 
on . “Self-Improvement of Teachers 
Through Self-Rating’”’). 


The Chapter has initiated twenty-nine 
men since the beginning of October, 
1921. Dean and Mrs. Gray delightfully 
entertained the Chapter at their home on 
the evening of January 26th. The Chap- 
ter, through its President, H. W. Nutt, 
and National President, William S. Gray, 
participated in the ceremonies at the 
initiation of President Walter Dill Scott 
of Northwestern University, on the even- 
ing of March 20th. The year thus far 
has been a successful one and the future 
looks fair. 

W. H. ANDREWS, Secretary. 
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ETA (Minnesota) 

The following is a list of the Doctor's 
and Master’s theses which active mem- 
bers of Eta Chapter now have in prog- 
ress: J. A. Cederstrom, “Compulsory 
Education in Selected States of the Mid- 
dle West;” J. C. Davies, “A Study of 
the Causes of Failure in Seventh and 
Eighth,Grades;” August Dvorak, “Recog- 
nition of Individual Differences in the 
Junior High Schools;” W. H. Gaumnitz, 
“The Specific Training of the Junior 
High Teacher and Its Relation to the 
Peculiar Functions of the Junior High 
School;” T. Hetlund, “A Comparison of 
Local Taxation for School Purposes in 
the United States” (states to be se- 
lected); P. W. Hutson, “The Training of 
Public High School Teachers in Minne- 
sota with Relation to the Studies They 
Are Teaching;” G. C. Matthews, “Effect 
of Thyroid Secretion on Lgarning;” R. J. 
Mayo, “The Relation of School Problem 
and Social Problem;” S. R. Powers, “A 
Study of the Achievement of High School 
Students in Chemistry;” A. J. Regier, 
“Financial Reports Which the Superin- 
tendent Should Make to the School Board 
and to the Public;” C. E. Reichard, “The 
Working Day of the Minneapolis High 
School Teachers;” Erich Selke, “A Study 
of the Training, Experience, Salaries, Ex- 
penditures, and Living Conditions of the 
Teachers of Minnesota;” Homer J. Smith, 
“Industrial and Vocational Teacher 
Training in the United States;” L. E. 
Stockwell, “Content of Industrial Courses 
for Boys in the Junior High Schools of 
the United States;’’ Glenn F. Varner, 
“Character Ratings and (Cbjective Mea- 
surement:” A. E. Whiteside, “The Train- 
ing of Agricultural Teachers;” F. L. 
Whitney, “The Intelligence, Preparation 
and Teaching Skill of State Normal 
School Graduates in the United States;” 
Ross N. Young, “A Study of the Relia- 
bility of Teachers’ Judgments;” L. D. 
Zeleny, “The Relationship Between Boy 
Scout Membership and Conduct, Effort 
and Scholarship at School;” W. A. Zieg- 
ler, “Ability Groups in the Seventh and 
Eighth Grades at Thief River Falls, Min- 


nesota.” 
H. J. SMITH, President. 


THETA (Cornell) 

The following members of Theta Chap- 
ter are working for their advanced 
degrees. The subject of the problem fol- 
lows the name in each case. Those 
working on their Master’s theses are: 
C. M. Loesell, “Some Common Elemental 
Requirements for Prospective Teachers 
of Agriculture in Typical Regions for the 
State of Michigan;” John B. Boyd, “Use 
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of Available Data in Planning Courses of 
Study in Vocational Agriculture;” Gra- 
ham Eugene Wilson, “Determination of 
Content for-a Curriculum in Vocational 
Agriculture for the Secondary Schools of 
North Dakota;” Paul R. Young, “Measure- 
ment of Attainment in Junior Home 
Project Work;” H. M. Lufkin, “The Min- 
imal Properties of the Isogonal Centers 
of Triangles.” 

Those working on their Doctor's dis- 
sertations are: Thomas L. Bayne, Jr., 
“Educational Measurements;” Arthur W. 
Gilbert (problem in education, not yet 
determined); John P. Nafe (problem not 
yet determined, Psychology); A. C. Reid 
(problem not yet determined, Psychol- 
ogy); Jesse Otto Osborn, “Involutions 
Associated with Webs of Sextic Sur- 
faces;” Harry G. Parkinson, “Study of 
the Work of the County Vocational Su- 
pervisor in Pennsylvania;” W. L. Mayer 
(problem not yet determined, Agricul- 
tural Education); W. W. Reitz, “Prin- 
cipjles for Determination of Courses of 
Study in Farm Management for Voca- 


tional Schools.” 
W. W. REITZ. 


1OTA (Harvard) 


The following list shows some of the 
problems on which the active resident 


members of Iota Chapter are now at 
work. The list is not complete, for the 
time at our disposal for collecting the in- 
formation has been semewhat short. 
Thus, for example, the Seminar in Secon- 
dary Education conducted by Professor 
Inglis would show a large number of 
projects in various stages of completion, 
*in which many members of the Chapter 
are participating. In the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic, conducted by the Graduate 
School of Education, there are also im- 
portant undertakings in measurement 
and the determination of individual de- 
velopment in which members are taking 
part. The School is also prosecuting cer- 
tain surveys in which Chapter members 
are engaged. The list given is only an 
indication of the variety of work in which 
chapter members are interested. Fred- 
erick J. Allen, the preparation of material 
for a book to be called “Studies of Occu- 
pations in the Manufacturing and Mech- 
anical Industries;” Leonard Carmichael, 
“The Educational Significance of the De- 
velopment of Human Reflex Activity;” 
Edward R. Collier, “The Education of 
Workers for Wider Participation in the 
Control of Industrial Relations;’’ Robert 
L. Cummings, “The Project Method and 
Mental Measurements in Practice;” Ira 
A. Flinner, “The Determination of the 
Index of Success of Three Hundred Boys 
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Ranging in Ages from Ten to Twenty-one 
by Means of Binet-Simon Tests, Otis 
Group Tests, Teachers’ Estimates of Na- 
tive Ability, and Accomplishment 
Grades;” Dean Henry W. Holmes, 1. 
“How to Run a Graduate School of Edu- 
cation,” 2. “The Fundamental Social Ob- 
jectives of Education;” Thomas L. Hop- 
kins, “The Intelligence of Continuation- 
School Children to Determine if Intelli- 
gence Is a Factor in Causing Them to 
Leave School to Go to Work;” Charles F. 
Lancaster, “The Subjective and the Ob- 
jective of Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion;” Edward A. Lincoln, “The Average 
Mental Age of Adults” (this has been 
taken as 16 years ever since the forma- 
tion of the Binet Tests. The Army test- 
ing and the recent use of group intelli- 
gence tests indicate that 16 is too high); 
Harry H. Lowry, 1. “Vocational Guidance 
in the Junior High School,” 2. “The Cur- 
riculum for Commercial Education in the 
Junior and Senior High School;”’ William 
H. Murphy, 1. “Legal Aspects of Second- 
ary Education,” 2. “Educational Legisla- 
tion in Connecticut from 1636 to 1922;” 
Richard R. Price (Eta), “The Financial 
Support of State Universities in a Se- 
lected Group of States as Conditioned by 
the Economic Resources of Those 
States;” Frank A. Scott, “A Study of 
the Schools of Belmont for the Purpose 
of Discovering How Well They Are 
Suited to Local Conditions’ (Scott is 
writing a textbook on botany in which 
he hopes to incorporate information use- 
ful to one who has a suburban home and 
wishes to raise flowers, vegetables, fruit, 
etc.); Thomas W. Watkins (Planning a 
Course of Study and Schedule for a Spe- 
cial Class of Students of Exceptional 
Ability to be Organized Next Septem- 
ber); George A. Works (Theta), “A Lo- 
cal Unit for Rural-School Administra- 
tion;” Henry L. Gerry, “Development of 
a Standard Test to Measure Achievement 
in General Chemistry as Taught in the 
Secondary School;” Harry H. Dampman, 
“Correlation of I. Q..’s and Grades Re- 
ceived in Beginning Algebra by Fresh- 
men High School Students; Esek R. 
Mosher, “A Critique of the Administra- 
tion of Organization of State Teachers’ 
Colleges;” Charles S. Thomas, “Method 
of Teaching English in America Con- 
trasted with Method of Teaching English 
in England;” Professor Walter F. Dear- 
born, 1. “Standardization of Criteria of 
Mental and Physica! Development,” 2. 
“Clinical Study of Non-Readers,” 3. “The 
Results of Group Intelligence Tests Ap- 
plied to Various Problems, (a) Average 
Adult Mental Age, (b) The Diagnosis 
of Feeble-minded and Exceptionally 
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Gifted Children;” Hiram T. Hunter, 
“The High Schoo] in the Reports of 


School Boards.” 
E. R. MOSHER, Vice-President. 


KAPPA (Kansas) 

The following theses studies are all 
under way by members of Kappa Chap- 
ter: A. M. Riley, “Relation of I. Q. and 
School Achievement to Percentage of 
Indian Blood;” A. W. Glad, “Relation of 
Attendance Factors to Class-room 
Achievement in One-Teacher Schools;” 
W. C. Fowler, “A Study of Reading Re- 
sults of First Year High School Pupils;” 
S. H. Kintigh, “A Study of the Factors 
Justifying a Reorganization of a Specific 
School Unit;” E. E. Bayles, ‘“‘An Analysis 
of Organization Factors and Costs of 
Rural Schools in Kansas;” F. C. Wright, 
“An Experimental Study of the Advant- 
ages of Instruction by Several Teachers 
Versus One Teacher;” H. H. Brown, 
“Analysis of Intelligence and School Prog- 
ress of Students.” 

GEORE G. STRUBLE, Secretary. 


LAMBDA (California) 


Lambda chapter has not attempted, 
thus far this year, to follow the plan here- 
tofore pursued, namely, that of carrying 
on individual studies revolving about a 
central theme in education. Instead we 
have felt the need of a more satisfac- 
tory device for selecting candidates for 
membership in the Fraternity, and have, 
therefore, devoted our weekly meetings 
to the evolution of a scale for rating can- 
didates. We are basing our scale on the 
Rugg Rating Scale for teachers, grouping 
the qualities we desire to rate under three 
heads, Social and Personal, Scholastic, 
and Professional. 

The social phase of the Fraternity life 
has not been neglected, the monthly 
meetings of the Education Club serving 
as an opportunity for relaxation as well 
as for becoming acquainted with prospec- 
tive candidates. Our initiation was held 
on April 15, and was a joint initiation 
with the Stanford chapter. 

Among the activities and problems in 
which Lambda men are at present en- 
gaged are the following: 

Surveys of Contra Costa County, Ceres, 
San Rafael, Redding and Sebastopol by 
seminars under F. W. Hart; “Levels of 
Intelligence for Electrical Occupations,” 
Doctor’s dissertation, by G. V. Bennett; 
“Minimum Essentials of a Physica] Edu- 
cation Program for City High Schools,” 
Master’s thesis, by F. F. Smith; “Re- 
organization of the Administration of 
“Reorganization of the Administration of 
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an Elementary School to Meet the Needs 
of the Community,” Doctor's dissertation, 
by G. C. Kyte; “Correlation of Standard 
Educational Tests with Intelligence,” by 
A. J. Hamilton; “A Survey of San Quentin 
Inmates; Education and Intelligence in 
Relation to Crime,” Doctor’s dissertation, 
by R. E. Warren; “Course of Study in 
Spelling,” by A. E. Harwell; “Another 
Use of Van Wagenen’s Table I: to Com- 
pute Spelling Ages from the Bucking- 
ham Extension of the Ayres Spelling 
Scale,” Master’s thesis, by W. E. Mor- 
gan; “The Use of the High School Plant; 
a Study of the High Schools of the East 
Bay Region,” Master’s thesis, by H. H. 
Cornick; “Finances in Relation to the 
California Education Program,” Doctor's 
dissertation, by L. H. Petersen; ‘“Devel- 
opment of a Secondary Carriculum on 
the Basis of a Community Survey,” Doc- 
tor’s dissertation, by H. L. Eby; “Intel- 
ligence Surveys of Rural Communities” 
(Modoc County Survey completed); “Col- 
lege Entrance Tests of Intelligence for 
the University of California;" “Studies 
in the Nature of Intelligence—Genetic, 
Historic, Statistical, and Experimental,” 
by J. V. Breitweiser; “A Program for 
Civic Education,” by A. F. Lange; “Fa- 
cilities and Materials for the Education 
of the Blind in the United States,” by R. 
S. French; “Standardized Tests in Com- 
mercial Arithmetic;” ‘Mental Sex Dif- 
ferences in Geometrical Abilities,” by F. 


Touton. 
HORACE H. BLAIR, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


NU (Washington) 

The following investigations are being 
undertaken by the members of Nu 
Chapter: Dudley W. Willard is making 
a survey for his Master's thesis of the 
mental abilities of the entire high school 
group and the eighth grade at Kent, 
Washington. In relation to many factors, 
especially the teacher difference in grad- 
ing as shown by correlation. Howard 
R. Goold is carrying on experimental 
work on the correlation of general intel- 
ligence and reading ability. He is also 
working on the problem of self-rating and 
judgments of others on traits of char- 
acter. <A. M. Willis is writing his 
Master’s thesis on “Testing for Mental 
Ability by the Use of Achievement 
Tests.” The tendency of educational. 
psychologists to devise intelligence tests 
composed of various tests of schoolroom 
ability has led Brother Willis to feel that 
it may be possible to prepare a general 
test of mental ability which will elimi- 
nate the purely psychological tests and 
substitute therefor tests of school train- 
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ing. He is employing the better known 
of the standardized educational tests in 
his school system looking toward a com- 
posite measure. Frederick Craske is 
making a study of the “History and 
Present Status of Educational Measure- 
ments in the State of Washington.” He 
is tracing the growth of measurements in 
this state, not only with reference to 
the work in the field but with reference 
to the courses given in the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Educational Measure- 
ments, as considered here, include intelli- 
gence tests, and Brother Craske will 
present both divisions as his Master's 
thesis, C. L. Hughes is working on an 
analysis and comparative evolution of 
the small community school superintend- 
ent, based on judgments of educational 
experts and systematic records of daily 
work of a selected group of superintend- 
ents. Arthur Ness is working on the 
problem of an evaluation of aims and 
results in teaching elementary school 
grammar, based upon a study of the 
objectives which now determine courses 
in grammar and also upon a check on 
the attainment of objectives by quanti- 
tative tests and the general testimony of 
teachers. 

DENNIS C. TROTH, President. 


OMICRON (Nebraska) 

Members of Omicron Chapter have co- 
operated with the Department of Meas- 
urements and Research of the Teachers 
College of the University of Nebraska 
in giving and applying the results of the 
educational and mental tests in teaching 
and school administration. Early in the 
first semester the group mental tests 
were given to determine as far as possi- 
ble the capacity of the pupils for doing 
school work. The National tests were 
given to grades 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 and the 
Terman tests were ywsed in the high 
school. At the opening of the second 
semester another form of each test was 
given. 

These tests have been applied to a 
large number of schools in the state, 
notably the Teachers College High School 
and the public schools of Beatrice, Fre- 
mont, Holdrege, North Platte, Tecumseh, 
Eagle and Valparaiso. The educational 
tests were also given and the results of 
the two sets of standardized tests and 
the academic grades given by the teach- 
ers during the first semester are now be- 
ing correlated. Thurstoh’s Mental Tests 
have been given to the freshmen of the 
Teachers College. 

The outcome of the procedure has led 
the teachers concerned to place confi- 
dence in the prognostic value of the tests 
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and, secondly, supervisors and teachers 
have been led to give an unprecendented 
study to the individual pupil with an 
effort to adapt teaching material and 
teaching method to the ability of the 


pupil. 
CHARLES FORDYCE, 
Faculty Sponsor. 


PI (iMinois) 


A good deal of the research work of 
Pi Chapter very naturally centers about 
the educational problems of Illinois. Two 
members, for instance, are making cer- 
tain comparisons between community 
and township high schools and the high 
schools under the general law of the 
state. Another is studying the problem 
of universal high school training in Illi- 
nois as an objective. Still another is 
making a historical study of the Illinois 
High School Conference. One of the men 
in agricultural education is making what 
should be a very enlightening investiga- 
tion of over a thousand farm homes in 
the state, securing his data from the 
university undergraduates in courses in 
vocational agriculture. 

Another subject of investigation is the 
training and supply of secondary teach- 
ers, L. W. Williams, who is in charge 
of the university high school, is making a 
survey of the methods of training of 
secondary teachers throughout the coun- 
try, this to be concluded by a study of 
the work going on in the training school 
here. Another member is studying the 
teacher supply in the state and the rela- 
tion to it of salary schedules. 

Among other investigations, one of the 
most important is a study of Intelligence 
Tests as a basis of school organization 
and instruction, based upon more than 
a year’s work with about eight thousand 
grade school children of Chicago. Two 
studies are in the field of English, one 
of them on the project method. Others 
are on the teaching of geography, on 
trade tests, on the continuation school, on 
the teaching of horticulture, on parent- 
teacher associations, on the status of the 
social sciences, etc. 


I. F. PEARSON, Secretary. 


SIGMA (Ohio) 


Research among the members of Sigma 
Chapter is represented by a diversity of 
interests. Dr. B. R. Buckingham and 
P. R. Stevenson are constructing a series 
of geography tests and, as a special fea- 
ture of this project, are studying the 
vocabularies of geography textbooks. Dr. 
Buckingham is continuing his analysis of 
verbal problems in arithmetic and, with 
the assistance of graduate students, is 
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investigating the effect of supervised 
study in the high school and the relative 
effects of intensive and extensive teach- 
ing of English composition in the. ele- 
mentary school. Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh has 
charge of a study of child accounting 
with the purpose of determining the 
“holding power” of junior high schools. 
He is also studying the spontaneous 
English of junior high school pupils 
through their letter-writing outside of 
school, An investigation of the size of 
class which will yield the best educa- 
tional results is nearing completion 
under the direction of P. R. Stevenson. 
Dr. S. L. Pressey has three different 
types of projects under way: the con- 
struction of three scales in general intel- 
ligence for use in all grades of the public 
schools; an investigation of the emotions, 
interests and character traits with scales 
for their measurement; and an investi- 
gation of the formal phases of English 
composition with scales which will be 
diagnostic of those elements. A study of 
the influence of Latin on English spell- 
ing is being carried on by W. W. Coxe. 
It will involve the construction of a 
spelling scale for high school pupils and 
the conducting of several controlled 
class groups. D. H. Stevenson is study- 
ing the relation of general intelligence 
ratings to school success in the county 
normal schools of Ohio. H. Gordon Hull- 
fish is making a study of the movement 
in education toward the _ sociological 
determination of educational objectives 
with a discussion of apparent weaknesses 
of this system. R. S. Broede is investi- 
gating the working of the Landsittle and 
Brand Acts for school support in Ohio 
and their relation to the whole tax situ- 
ation. Five members are interested in 
the uses which are to be made of test 
results. C. E. Erffmeyer is working on 
the best use to be made of intelligence 
tests in university administration. E. R. 
Gabler has just completed a study of best 
ways of grouping children in a small 
school in accordance with test results. 
L. N. Drake, F. C. Slager and Zura Walter 
are carrying on test programs in public 
schools in Columbus with the purpose of 
determining the best uses to which these 
tests can be put and carrying out pro- 
grams of reclassification. 
W. W. COXE, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


TAU (Pennsylvania) 

In a large number of studies that have 
been made within the past year or that 
are now in progress at the University of 
Pennsylvania, members of Tau Chapter 
have contributed very largely. It is im- 
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possible to report all of them or any of 
them in detail. We list herewith the 
more important ones. Edwin W. Adams, 
“An Analysis of Educational Objectives of 
the Course of Study in Georgraphy in Phil- 
adelphia Elementary Schools Into the Va- 
rious Elements of Conduct Control;” Wil- 
liam E. Burkhard, “An Analysis of Edu- 
cational Objectives of the Course of 
Study in Physiology in Philadelphia Ele- 
mentary Schools Into the Various Ele- 
ments of Conduct Control;” Raymond L. 
Chambers, “An Investigation of the 
Extent to Which Visual Material Can Be 
Effectively Used in Making the Essentials 
of Democracy Controlling in Individual 
and Social Conduct;” C. A. Fisher, “An 
Investigation of the Extent to Which 
Visual Material Can Be Effectively Used 
in Making Christian Virtues Controlling;” 
Ober Morning, “An Analysis of Educa- 
tional Objectives in Christian Virtues 
Into the Various Elements of Conduct 
Control;” W. H. Magill, “An Analysis of 
Educational Abjectives in Economics, Se- 
lected for Vocational Students, Into the 
Various Elements of Conduct Control;” 
J. Kenneth Satchell, “The Application of 
Factors Which Make for Efficiency in 
Method in the Teaching of Democracy;” 
Sturgis B. Davis has recently completed 
the formulation of Standardized Exer- 
cises in United States History of the 
Colonial Period, with a view to the use 
of these exercises as testing material in 
the teaching of American History; LeRoy 
A. King has had his Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, “The Status of Rural Teachers in 
Pennsylvania,” accepted by the United 
States Bureau of Education for publica- 
tion as Bulletin 34, 1921; Millard L. Low- 
ery is conducting a study of the certifica- 
tion of high school teachers in the United 
States; John B. Ritter is investigating 
the distribution of state school money; 
Carmon Ross is preparing his Doctor's 
dissertation on teachers’ institutes; LK. 
D. Grizzell is in the final stages of the 
preparation of hi: Doctor’s dissertation 
on “The Origin and Development of the 
High School in New England before 
1865;” Arthur A. Hamblin and Raymond 
I. Haskell are conducting a controlled ex- 
periment in several Philadelphia high 
schools under the joint auspices of the 
American Classical League and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The subject of 
the study is “An Investigation Into the 
Value of Latin in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish Derivatives;* Chester Robbins is 
investigating the methods and improve- 
ments in teachers’ markings for his 
Master’s thesis; Herman Wessel is sub- 
mitting the “Relationship Between Occu- 
pational Choice and the Ratings to 
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Results of Standardized Tests” as his 
Master’s thesis; Paul Mertz, “Job Analy- 
sis as a Basis for the Reconstruction of 
Courses for the Training of Teachers;” 
William McEwan, “Formulation of a 
Prognostic Test to Determine Ability in 
Electrical Engineering;” Edward H. 
Worthington, “Formulation of a Prog- 
nostic Test in Geometry;” Richard J. 
- Schmoyer, “Comparative Study of Oppor- 
tunities for Physical Education in Amer- 
ica, England and Germany;” Isaac 
Doughton, “Preparing for the World’s 
Work,” a textbook in  pre-vocational 
civics; Douglas Waples, “An Approach to 
the Synthetic Study of Interest in Educa- 
tion,” a Doctor’s dessertation; Philip A. 
Boyer, “The Adjustment of a School to 
Individual and Community Needs,” a 
Doctor’s dissertation. 
E. D. GRIZZELL, President. 


UPSILON (Northwestern) 


The following are the names -of mem- 
bers of Upsilon chapter who are work- 
ing on problems of research together 
with the titles of the investigations: 

Undergraduate Investigations: C. Wal- 
ter Young, “The Origin and History of 
the Open-Door Policy in China” and “The 
Shantung Controversy;” F. D. Frisbie, 
“The Extent and Organization of Extra- 
Curricular Athletic Work in Junior High 
Schools.” 

Master’s Theses: W. H. Warmington, 
“Chaucer’s Historical Allusion;” G. H. 
Watkins, “A Survey of the Lake Ahdes, 
South Dakota, Public Schools;” E. L. 
Clark, “The Confusion of Trade Names;” 
Paul L. Palmer, a University Personnel 
Questionnaire Study of several hundred 
Northwestern men entitled, “Educational 
9 Vocational Guidance for University 

en,” . 

Dissertations Toward Doctor’s De- 
grees: P. Henry Lotz, “The Develop- 
ment of Religious Education in the Major 
Protestant Bodies of the United States of 
America from 1860 to 1920;” John E. Sim- 
mers, “Vocational Guidance and Person- 
nel Work in the Field of Religious Voca- 
tions;” Frank M. McGibben, “Week-Day 
Religious Instructions;” Ira A. Morton, 
“The Function and Use of the Educa- 
tional Method in the Promotion of Re- 
ligion;” Frank G. Lankard, “An Histor- 
ical Study of the Curriculum of Religious 
Education in the United States During 
the National Period.” 

Research Being Conducted by the 
Faculty: Dr. Elmer E. Jones, “Scales and 
Standards for Measuring Drawing and 
Music Ability;” Dr. L. W. Webb, “A Com- 
parative Study of Students’ and Faculty 


Judgments’ of Intelligence;” “The Re- 
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lative Value of Five Group Intelligence 
Tests;” Dr. John A. Clement, “An In- 
vestigation of High School Curriculum 
Practice;” “The Organization and Admin- 
istration of the Junior High School.” 
PAUL L. PALMER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PHI (Wisconsin) 


The following is a partial list of the 
research problems which are being un- 
dertaken by members of Phi Chapter: 
“Do Physiological or Psychological Fac- 
tors Determine the Speed of Reading in 
the Upper Grades?” C. E. Hultgren; 
“Types of Errors in Arithmetic and the 
Frequency of Their Occurrence,” J. F. 
Fronk; “Value of Diagnosis for Instruc- 
tion in Handwriting,” Professor P. V. 
West; “Investigation of Speed of Move- 
ment Rhythm and Perception,” C. E. Lau- 
terbach; “Study of Cost of Education in 
Cities—the District System vs. Municipal 
Control,” P. D. Plowman; “Investigation 
of Pupils’ Interests in Elementary School 
Reading Materials” and “Investigation of 
the Success of High School Literature 
Materials,” Professor W. L. Uhl; “A 
Study of Errors in the Simple Number 
Combinations,” Professor F. L. Clapp and 
B. P. Heubner; “Investigation of the 
Number of Times the Various Simple 
Arithmetic Combinations Occur in Repre- 
sentative Textbooks,” J. R. McCrory; 
“Desirability of Teaching as a Profes- 
sion,” J. F. Rolfe; “Study of the Thorn- 
dike College Entrance Examination,” F. 
C. Chillrud; “Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Co-education,” H. A. Riebe 
and L. E. Nelson. 

FRANKLIN C. CHILLRUD, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PSI (Peabody) 


In the early summer of 1921 the active 
membership of Psi Chapter, desirous, if 
possible, of realizing the ideals of the 
Fraternity, voted to inaugurate a plan of 
research in which the entire membership, 
both active and associate, could partici- 
pate. During the summer the Research 
Committee planned a complete program 
of research endeavor which received the 
unanimous and enthusiastic support of 
the Chapter. With the beginning of the 
present scholastic year, as soon as the 
details of the problem of research could 
be worked out and determined upon 
definitely, the plan of work was put into 
operation. The research problem deter- 
mined upon by the Chapter is one, we 
feel, of very great importance, bearing 
directly upon a vital educational prob- 
lem of the South, that is, the function of 
the collegiate teacher-training institutions 
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of the South, and especially those institu- 
tions of state maintenance. The problem 
put in the form of a question is this: 
“What is the present status of the men 
who have graduated during the past 
decade, with a definite amount of work 
in education, from collegiate teacher- 
training institutions of the South?” 

The work of collecting the data for this 
study was put in the hands of our forty- 
two associate members, who at the pres- 
ent time are distributed throughout the 
sixteen southern states. Uniform blank 
forms, for the purpose of collecting the 
data, were prepared by the active mem- 
bers and distributed to the associate 
membership. For the sake of facilitating 
and systematizing the work a chairman 
for each state was appointed by the Re- 
search Committee from the associate 
members of the respective states to 
direct the work by states. 

Reports which are constantly coming 
in from the men in the field regarding 
the research work are gratifying indeed. 
Each state group, as far as we are able 
to ascertain, is not only busy with the 
work, but is putting vim and energy into 
the work that is sure to carry the project 
in triumph “over the top.” 

Not only is our Chapter busy as a 
group on this one problem of research, 
but several group and individual enter- 
prises of research are going forward. In 
the recent Arkansas State Survey six of 
our active members participated. Four 
of our active members are now engaged 
in a survey of the public schools of Mt. 
Pleasant, Tennessee, under the direction 
of the Department of School Administra- 
tion of Peabody College. At present we 
have eight members busily engaged in 
working out their doctor’s dissertations 
and eleven members seeking their Mas- 
ter’s degrees. Inspired with a genuine 
zeal for research, as our membership is, 
the outlook for Psi Chapter at the present 
time is bright indeed. 

HEBERT RE BARKER, President. 


CHI (Oregon) 

The following is a brief description of 
some of the investigations being under- 
taken by members of Chi Chapter: 

“What Is the Relation Between Intelli- 
gence and Social Status?” L. A. Enlund 
is making a study of this in two ward 
schools in different parts of the same 
city. His study will show the relation 
between the intelligence score (Otis) and 
the relative social status of the families 
represented by these pupils. 

Dr. C. A. Gregory has completed a 
study to determine the minimum reading 
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vocabulary of third grade children in 
Oregon schools. The results show that 
the minimum reading requirement in the 
state is 5190 different words. There are 
106,121 running words in the regular 
reading vocabulary; 289 words are use: 
75,591 times, while 1453 are seen but 
once; the 289 words constitute 71.2 per 
cent of the running words used in text- 
books. The reading vocabularies of 
third grade children are much larger 
than is generally supposed by primary 
teachers. 

E. L. Hoskin is making a comparison 
of the developments in the philosophic, 
social and psychological fields with the 
advancement in methods of teaching 
science. His title is “The Energy Point 
of View in Teaching Science.” A geog- 
raphy test has been devised by P. L. 
Spencer and Dr. C. A. Gregory. The test 
consists of 11 exercises, but is so con- 
structed that it may be answered in 
approximately fifty minutes. It is designed 
to measure the achievements of grades 
6, 7 and 8. It may be used as a final 
examination in place of the present type 
of examination. The test is printed in 
three forms. 

P. E. Christenson is conducting an 
experiment with his history classes in 
the Eugene high school to determine the 
best method of using collateral reading. 
Does the high school student’s mental 
ability as shown by the Army Alpha Test 
influence him in his choice of an occupa- 
tion? Six senior classes in Oregon high 
schools were given this test in 1919. The 
activities, educational and industrial, of 
each student have been tabulated and the 
results of this study will be incorporated 
in J. C. Bowman's thesis. 

E. H. Hedrick is conducting a reading 
experiment in the 4th and 5th grades of 
the Central Point schools. By placing 
particular emphasis on the teaching of 
reading for one month he was able to 
raise the reading ability of these grades 
one year. He has used the Kansas Silent 
Reading Tests to check results. 


A history of the University of Port- 
land is being worked out by G. R. Mc- 
Intyre. This is in connection with Dr. 
H. D. Sheldon’s seminar on the Edu- 
cational History of Oregon. Students in 
the Portland Extension Center are pre- 
paring a history of the Portland Public 
School System. “An Attempt to Revalue 
the Religious Institution from the Stand- 
point.of Sociology” is the subject of an 
essay that is being written by Read Bain. 
It will be an attempt to justify religion 
without mysticism and supernaturalism. 

J. CARL BOWMAN, Chairman. 
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OMEGA (Michigan) 

A partial list of investigations carried 
on by members of Omega Chapter 
follows: 

Manley M. Ellis has carried on a study 
of the “Similiarities and Differences in 
the Accrediting of Secondary Schools 
Throughout the Union.” He is now doing 
research on “The Maximum Length of 
Assignments That May Profitably Be 
Given College Students” and “The Extent 
to Which Employee Education Is Being 
Carried on by Various Firms Through 
Company, Plant or Factory Publications” 
as well as working on a list of minimum 
laboratory experiments and equipment 
in the physical sciences for State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. C. K. Searles 
is writing his doctor’s dissertation on 


“Reorganization of Schools of Washtenaw . 


County According to the Community 
Plan.” He had made a survey of the 
county to ascertain social, economic cen- 
ters, and is now working on a plan which 
will serve to unite the schools of a com- 
munity so that rural and urban children 
will have the same advantages in equip- 
ment, teaching force, supervision and 


administration of schools. 
T. L. Purdon has “The Pshychology of 
the Adolescent with Special Reference to 


the Social Aspect” as his doctor’s disser- 
ation. Paul V. Sangren is making a 
study of college students who are con- 
stitutionally poor spellers, attempting to 
discover causes of disability and pre- 
scribe remedy. This is carried out by 
studying data given by subjects in 
answer to a questionnaire, analysis of 
errors in compositions, giving various 
tests, and teaching to improve spelling 
ability. 

W. B. Beadle is engaged in studies of 
the problems which face the administra- 
tor of a public school system. This 
includes financial, instructional and pub- 
licity organization and a knowledge of 
what has been done in the general field 
of measurement as applied to the prod- 
ucts of the class room. 

John S. Page is formulating and select- 
ing a series of manual dexterity tests for 
the purpose of selecting from prospective 
dental students those who possess the 
necessary mechanical and technica! skill 
ultimately to become successful dentists. 
He is also carrying on a study of statis- 
tics concerning grounds, building, equip- 
ment and facilities for instruction in the 
118 Michigan high schools of North Cen- 
tral rating. 

CLAIR K. SEARLES, President. 
ALUMNUS ALPHA (San Francisco) 
The following are the subjects under 

research by members of Alumnus Alpha 
Chapter: A. J. Hamilton, principal ele- 
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mentary school, Berkeley, 1. “Derivation 
of an Accomplishment Quotient in Terms 
of Standard Deviations,” and 2. “Testing 
the Validity of Some Commonly Used 
Reading Tests.” Willard W. Beatty, 
teacher, San Francisco, “A Study of the 
Product of Our High Schools.” The pur- 
pose is to examine into the practical 
functioning of high school education. The 
procedure used is the sending out of 
questionnaires to approximately 2,000 
graduates of San Francisco high schools 
of 10 years standing. 

G. Vernon Bennett, Associate in Educa- 
tion at the University of California, is 
making a study of the “Mental Levels of 
Electrical Workers.” Homer H. Cornick, 
teacher, Alameda, “Comparison of the 
Actual Use of the High School Plant 
With the Most Effective Use, as Shown 
by a Study of the High School of the East 
Bay Cities.” Virgil E. Dickson, Director 
of Bureau of Research and Guidance, 
Oakland, is making “A Study of the Use 
of Mental Tests and Case History Data 
in the Guidance of High School Pupils.” 
James DeVoss, Director of Research and 
Extension at San Jose State Teacher's 
College, is making the following studies: 
1. “Unevenness of Ability of Gifted Chil- 
dren;” 2. “Validity and Reliability of 
Certain Tests;” 3. “Prediction of Teach- 
ing Success of Students in Teachers 
College.” F. L. Griffin, Head Division of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
California, “Job Analysis Idea as Applied 
to Agricultural Education.” Lowry S. 
Howard, principal Warren School, Menlo 
Park, “Bringing Up Standards and De- 
fining the Qualities That Go to Make 
Up the Superior Boy and the Organiza- 
tion of Schools for this Type of Boy.” 

George C. Kyte, supervising principal, 
university school, Berkeley, is making 
two investigations as follows: 1. “Reor- 
ganization and Administration of an 
Elementary School to Meet the Needs of 
Its Community” (Ed. D. thesis); 2. “Edu- 
cation of Gifted Children.” R. Lindquist, 
principal elementary school, Berkeley, 
“Study of the Cost of Education in Nine 
California Cities of Population 25,000 to 
100,000." Walter E. Morgan, vice prin- 
cipal, grammar school, Alameda, “An- 
other Use of Van Wagenen’s Table I: 
To Obtain Individual Spelling Ages in the 
Buckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale.” W. G. Paden, principal, 
grammar school, Alameda, “A California 
Work Book in Geography” in conjunction 
with F. H. Rice. W. G. Rector, assistant 
supervisor, University School, Oakland, 
“A Basis for Educational Guidance in 
High School.” G. M. Ruch, research as- 
sistant, Department of Education, Leland 
Stanford University, is making the fol- 
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lowing studies: 1. “Influence of Intelli- 
gence on the Learning Curve;” 2. “Test 
in High School Biology” (with L. H. 
Cossman of Chi Chapter); 3. “Test in 
High School General Science (with Her- 
bert F. Popenoe of Delta Chapter); 4. 
“Other Educational Tests.” 
RUDOLPH LINDQUIST, President. 


ALUMNUS BETA (St. Louis) 

Nineteen Phi Delta Kappa men are 
employed in the public schools of St. 
Louis. We maintain an informal organi- 
zation which meets one evening each 
month in the home of some member of 
the group, dining together and conferring 
on some problem of educational study. 
Our problem for the current year is a 
study of standardized silent reading tests 


and their adaptation to St. Louis schools. , 


With a few of these tests, we are endeav- 
oring to work out both grade and age 
norms for St. Louis pupils. In this effort 
we have the co-operation of our fellow 
member, Mr. Frank L. Wiley, director 
of the newly created Division of Tests 
and Measurements in St. Louis. 

One of our members, Principal C. R. 
Stone, has published recently a narrative 
reading scale for the junior high school 
grades. His scale is among those which 
the men of the Chapter are investigating 
with reference to our work. It has the 
economic advantage of permanency and 
can be used repeatedly by different 
classes. Mr. Stone contemplates the 
publication of a series of similar tests 
for the various grades of the elementary 
school, believing that they can be pur- 
chased like supplementary reading matter 
and retained for continual use. 

Thirteen of our members are school 
principals in St. Louis; one, Dr. J. Leslie 
Purdom, is head assistant in Harris 
Teachers College; one is Director of 
Tests and Measurements, as mentioned 
above; and the other four are high school 
men. 

GEO. R. JOHNSON, President. 


ALUMNUS GAMMA (Kansas) 


The present year finds many members 
of the Alumnus Gamma Chapter actively 
engaged in making investigations which 
range from the thesis study of the indi- 
vidual to the co-operative type of group 
problems, whose consequences are of 
concern to the whole state. 

The former includes studies on the 
administrative usefulness of intelligence 
tests; extra-curricular high school activ- 
ities; the status of spelling among high 


‘school pupils; the relation of the rural 


high school organization to its efficiency; 
comparison of rural and other types of 
high schools; the employment of pub- 


licity by school administrators; the use 
of handwriting scales by pupils, and the 
content of high school science courses. 
Four members are spending the year on 
research work for the Ph. D. degree— 
two at Columbia and two at Chicago. 
Two of these are devoting a year’s leave 
of absence from the University of Kansas 
faculty to that purpose. 

Three members of the Chapter, F. J. 
Kelly, of the University of Kansas; W. 
H. Carrothers, of Emporia Normal School, 
and L. W. Mayberry, Superintendent of 
Wichita Schools, are directing a co-oper- 
ative study in which several other mem- 
bers are participating, for the guidance 
of the State School Code Commission of 
Kansas, which is to report on a new 
school code at the next session of the 
legislature. Twelve separate but related 
studies for this purpose are near com- 
pletion. Phi Delta Kappa is further rep- 
resented in this work by Dean R. A. 
Kent, Professor F. P. O’Brien, and Pro- 
fessor H. P. Smith, of the University of 
Kansas; Dean Holton, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College; Supt. J. H. 
Clement, of Junction City, and Supt. A. 
K. Loomis, of Hiawatha. The shortness 
of time and the lack of available funds 
for “preparing the case” for the com- 
mission make this co-operative survey of 
the state’s educational needs a _ very 
timely sort of service and one that 
promises to bear fruit. 

F. P. O'BRIEN, Secretary. 


ALUMNUS DELTA (Fresno) 


The men of the Chapter are all active 
men in the field, and when engaged in 
research are generally delving into the 
problem of their immediate job. Brothers 
Sumner and Hubbard, who have recently 
taken over supervising principalships in 
nearby towns, have been deep in the 
practical problems of elementary school 
reorganization. Brother McKillop, prin- 
cipal of the high school at the town of 
Selma, has for eight months been re- 
searching in the fields of bond campaign- 
ing and school architecture. Brother 
Linn, as county supervisor of high 
schools, has specialized in the interpreta- 
tion and application of recent California 
high school law—no mean job of research 
in itself. Brother Valentine, who has 
charge of the measurements work at the 
Fresno State Teachers College, is direct- 
ing a survey of the schools at Madera, 
where Brother Hubbard is superintend- 
ent. Wheaton H. Brewer, as employment 
manager for the Rosenberg Packing Co., 
frequently discourses to us upon his 
discoveries in employment psychology, 
part-time education and sociology. And 
there is our new acquisition, William 
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John Cooper, recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools for Fresno. William 
John says that he is so busy researching 
that he has not had time to read a book 
since his election. The object of his 
research is the thorough reorganization 
of the Fresno school system, a job which 
Brother Cooper is effectively putting 
through. 

We have fourteen active and regularly 
attending members of Alumnus Delta. 
We meet monthly around the board table 
at the county office, following a cafeteria 
feed. At each meeting we hear reports 
upon current educational literature and 
then go thoroughly into the problems of 
some one of us who is scheduled for the 
evening. 

The regular annual election of officers 
resulted in the election of L. P. Linn as 
President and Walter C. Schlein as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Fresno Alumnus Delta sends greetings 
to all chapters. 

P. F. VALENTINE, 
Retiring President. 


ALUMNUS EPSILON (Los Angeles) 


The California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search has just published the “Whittier 
Social Case History Manual,” which in- 
cludes a description of the method of 
social case work, together with some 
illustrative sample histories. Brother J. 
Harold Williams is one of the co-authors. 


John D. Cooke (Stanford) Department 
of English, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is completing his doctor’s disserta- 
tion (Stanford) on the subject, “The 
Medieval Interpretation of an Attitude 
Toward Classical Pagan Religion and 
Mythology.” 

Marvin L. Darsie (Stanford), chairman 
of the Department of Education of 
the University of California, Southern 
Branch, will spend the spring and sum- 
mer at Stanford University. He is mak- 
ing a study of the measurement of racial 
differences and is completing the require- 
ments for his Ph. D. 

W. H. Hughes (California), superin- 
tendent of schools, Claremont, is the 
author of three recent articles: ‘“‘Mean- 
ingful High School Records,’ School 
Board Journal, January, 1922; “Practical 
Needs for Social-Individual Psychology in 
High School Education,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, December, 
1921; “Provisions for Individual Differ- 
ences in High School Organization and 
Administration,” Journal of Educational 
Research, January, 1922. 

Dr. Lester B. Rogers (Columbia), dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Southern California, has just completed 


a chapter on “The Relation of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Sciences to the Pro- 
fessional Schools” for a book on “College 
and University Administration.” The book 
is being edited by Professor R. L. Powers 
and is to contain chapters written by 
forty eminent university professors and 
presidents. 

Dr. William A. Smith (Chicago), De- 
partment of Education, University of 
California, Southern Branch, is the author 
of a new book to be published by Mac- 
millan and Company under the title “The 
Reading Process.” 


Dr. J. W. Todd (Columbia), Head of 
the Department of Psychology, University 
of Southern California, has perfected a 
new psychological instrument, called an 
ergograph, for the study of fatigue, 
endurance and muscular efficiency. 

The following Phi Delta Kappa men 
are named in the membership of the 
Board of Trustees of the _ recently 
organized Southern California Vocational 
Guidance Society: Wm. F. Ewing (Stan- 
ford), principal of the Pasadena High 
School; Charles L. Jacobs (Stanford), 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara; 
L. A. Maverick (Harvard), Recorder, 
University of California, Southern 
Branch; Wm. E. Nicholl (Harvard), dean, 
Pomona College; J. Harold Williams 
(Stanford), Director of Juvenile Re- 
search, Whittier State School. 


JOHN D. COOKE, Secretary. 


ALUMNUS ZETA (Detroit) 


The following is a brief account of the 
investigations that are being carried on 
by members of Alumnus Zeta Chapter: 
A. H. Edgerton of the Vocational Bureau 
has recently completed an investigation 
pertaining to the purpose, content and 
method of Industrial Arts and Prevoca- 
tional Education in 379 intermediate and 
junior high schools in 21 different states. 
The findings of the investigation are 
appearing in current numbers of the “In- 
dustrial Arts Magazine.” A second sur- 
vey has recently been completed in an 
effort to ascertain the present status of 
industrial arts’ education in the elemen- 
tary school of 141 school systems in 19 
states. A description of this survey will 
soon appear in the “Manual Training 
Magazine.” Brother Edgerton is also 
making a series of investigations of the 
important local occupational pursuits in 
order to secure reliable data for the use 
of vocational counselors, teachers and 
pupils in intermediate and high schools. 

Harry J. Baker, clinical psychologist, 
is engaged in developing and applying 
tests for special mental aptitudes, seek- 
ing to evaluate non-intellectual factors. 
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In collaboration with H. J.. Kaufmann, 
he has completed an intelligence for 
kindergarten pupils. 

Cc. L. Thiele, supervisor of exact 
sciences, is developing a course of study 
in general science for intermediate 
schools. He is also engaged in develop- 
ing further practice tests to be used in 
connection with the Courtis Standard 
Arithmetic Tests. 

Warren K. Layton, in charge of Group 
Intelligence Testing, is supervising the 
administration of intelligence tests to 
all over-age and backward pupils in the 
elementary schools, to 500 non-English 
speaking pupils, to all pupils in two inter- 
mediate schools, to 400 high school pupils, 
to all new teachers in the city and to 
all pupils enrolled in Detroit Teachers 
College. In addition to this routine work, 
an experiment is being carried on to 
discover the influence of age upon per- 
formance in the Detroit first grade intelli- 
gence test. Studies are also carried on 
to find the correlation between perform- 
ance in Detroit kindergarten test and the 
Detroit first grade intelligence test. Cor- 
relations are also being developed show- 
ing the relation between performance in 
Detroit first grade intelligence test and 
the age, nationality, attendance and 
success in school of those taking the test. 

Arthur B. Moehlman, Director of Sta- 
tistics and Reference, has recently com- 
pleted an organization study of the school 
systems of six large American cities. He 
is making a thorough study of the height, 
weight and other physical characteristics 
of school children in an effort to 
determine standards of growth. A com- 
plete age, grade and nationality study 
of the school children of Detroit has been 
completed and published as a research 
number of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin. 

S. A. Courtis, Director of Teacher 
Training Instruction and Educational Re- 
search, and A. S. Barr, Assistant Director 
of Instructions, are carrying on investi- 
gations and experiments in the general 
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field of instruction. These studies may 
be summarized as follows: Instruction 
in Reading 14, Instruction in English 3, 
Instruction in Spelling 1, Instruction in 
Writing 2, Instruction in Visual Educa- 
tion 2, Instruction in Vocational Educa- 
tion 8, Instruction in Music 4, Instruction 
in Health Education 2. Some of these 
investigations may be of particular inter- 
est, as for example, the experiment 
planned to establish hospital classes in 
high schools in which to do remedial 
work in reading with such pupils as are 
found to be low in reading ability. <A 
second experiment plans to determine the 
advisability of dividing reading classes in 
the elementary grades into groups accord- 
ing to levels of ability. New tests in 
word recognition and a series of tests 
based on the general plan of the Ayres- 
Burgess Reading Test are being de- 
veloped. An effort is being made to 
determine to what extent the material, 
curriculum and methods of the kinder- 
garten may be transferred to the first 
grade. 

An investigation is also being car- 
ried on to determine the best method of 
teaching reading to the slow groups of 
foreign pupils. An important study is 
being undertaken having for its purpose 
the construction of a standard test for 
appreciation of music. Mr. Barr is also 
engaged in a thorough study of the 
standards which should apply in the 
selection, distribution and use of text 
books. 

Under the direction of L. J. Brueck- 
ner, Assistant Dean, Detroit Teachers 
College, extensive studies are being made 
in an effort to determine the relationship 
between the high school scholarship, 
intelligence score and the normal school 
progress of students enrolled in Detroit 
Teachers College. 

E. K. Blackstone has just completed 
the construction and standardization of 
a typewriting test for high school pupils. 

ROBERT M. MAGEE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The Spirit of Phi Delta Kappa 


The spirit of Phi Delta Kappa is most 
aptly expressed in the following excerpts 
from a letter to the National Secretary 
from Brother S. S. Mayo, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Alpha-Gamma Chapter 
at State College of Washington, the 
infant chapter. 

“My anticipations concerning Phi Delta 
Kappa had been great indeed, but after 
our installation and initiation last Satur- 
day I can truly say that what I now real- 
ize far surpasses any of my expectations. 
I am sure that I am expressing the feel- 
ing of the entire membership of Alpha- 


Gamma Chapter when I say this. As a 
means of vitalizing school work and en- 
couraging red-blooded men to enter the 
profession of teaching, I am positive that 
Phi Delta Kappa is a great and important 
factor. Through the fellowship it encour- 
ages, many educational problems can be 
more readily and scientifically solved.” 
This is a page that all new initiates of 
Phi Delta Kappa can conveniently take 
from Alpha-Gamma Chapter. It is only 
by the manifestation of such an atti- 
tude, such a spirit, such a will that Phi 
Delta Kappa can “CARRY ON.” 
A. J. M. 
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GUY HUBERT CAPPS 
Gamma 
1881—1922 


On the morning of Convocation Sun- 
day, March 19th, 1922, two days before 
he was to have received his Master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, 
Guy Hubert Capps passed into the Great 
Beyond. 

The deceased brother was born near 
Salem, Missouri, on December 20th, 1881, 
in which community he received his early 
education in the public schools. In 1907 
he obtained the Pd. B. degree at the 
Warrensburg State Normal School. After 
serving as principal and superintendent 
in the high schools of Plattsburg, Bray- 
mer, Mt. Vernon and Bolivar (all in 
Missouri), he attended the University of 
Missouri, receiving the degree of B. S. 
in Education in 1919. He next served 
as superintendent of schools at Monette, 
Missouri, until 1921, from where he went 
to the University of Chicago during the 
summer of that year. He was in resi- 


dence at Chicago until the time of his 
death. 

Having had his Master’s thesis, “The 
Value of the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability as a Means of Forecasting 
the Success of Students of the First 


Year of High School,” accepted and hav- 
ing successfully passed the usual exami- 
nations some two weeks prior to convoca- 
tion, Capps had anticipated some rest 
and relaxation from his previous arduous 
labor. Instead, the next morning after 
completing his examinations, he was con- 
fined to his bed. On Saturday, March 
18th, his condition had become so grave 
that he was removed to the Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, where he passed away 
during the early morning hours of the 
19th. Besides his father and mother, a 
ten-year-old daughter survives him, his 
wife having died some years previously. 


Capps was a man of high ideals and 
purest motives, friendly, sympathetic, 
courteous, companionable, in short, a 
prince among men. He impressed those 
who came to know him with his serious- 
ness of purpose and diligent application 
to his field of endeavor. He has left 
behind him a splendid example of pro- 
fessional zeal to his surviving comrades 
together with the tenderest of recollec- 
tions. “If we still love those we lose, 
can we ever altogether lose those we 
love?” S. P. WALKER. 
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The New Social Order 


The day of new life, new opportunities is 
at hand. It is already apparent that the 
schools are to be called upon to play a more 
important part in the social preparation than 
ever before. New responsibilities are being 
thrust upon them, more is being demanded of 
them. All around the world, it is to the 
schools that the reconstructionists are turning 
for assistance. 


Fortunately the schools are ready. Even 
before the war a social program had been out- 
lined, a new education projected. For many 
years teaching has been climbing to higher 
levels. * * * * * Qne of the facts about the 
future which stands out more and more 
clearly as time goes on is that the work of the 
world will be carried forward by the trained 
worker — in education no less than in other 
fields of human endeavor. 

—FRANK CODY 
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